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ADMINISTRATION OF JIMMY CARTER 


Week Ending Friday, June 27, 1980 


EDITOR’S NOTE: For a chronology of 
the President’s activities while in Europe, 
see the Digest of Other White House An- 
nouncements on page 1240 of this issue. 





Italy: State Dinner in Rome 


Toasts of the President and President 
Alessandro Pertini of Italy. June 20, 1980 


PRESIDENT PErTINI. Mr. President, I am 
particularly happy to welcome you, Mrs. 
Carter, and your entourage on your first 
visit to Italy, which falls at a particularly 
delicate and difficult moment in interna- 
tional affairs and on the eve of the Venice 
summit. Public opinion in our countries 
look to this opportunity for obtaining an 
unambiguous and reassuring answer to 
the problems and uncertainties which lie 
before us. 

Although at many similar occasions and 
meetings in the past, we have sought to 
emphasize how numerous and how close 
are the traditional ties which unite our 
two peoples and nations, permit me, Mr. 
President, to once again recall our sub- 
stantial convergence of views. 

The ties of friendship between Italy 
and the United States are deep-rooted 
and immutable and extend back through 
history to one of my fellow countrymen 
who opened up the frontier with the New 
World. This long history tells of the ir- 
resistible passage of men and ideas across 
the vastness of the ocean. 

I am thinking now of the influence that 
the American Revolution had on move- 
ments for Italian unification and inde- 


pendence, the political and cultural inter- 
action between Italy and the United 
States in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, which witnessed the first mass 
emigration of Italian labor to the United 
States, particularly from the most de- 
pressed areas of the Italian South. From 
that emigration a whole group of your 
countrymen originated, those of Italian 
extraction who made their mark through 
their hard work, tenacity, patience, and 
affection, both for their country of adop- 
tion and their distant motherland in the 
Old World. 

Nor can we Italians forget that at the 
darkest hour in our national history—and 
not ours alone—there came from the 
United States the decisive intervention 
against fascism and nazism, the moral 
support and the economic aid which per- 
mitted our ravaged and exhausted coun- 
try to rebuild and regain its place within 
the international community. 

Casting my mind back to our struggle, 
I am bound to recall that noble message 
which Franklin Delano Roosevelt de- 
livered to the U.S. Congress in the war- 
time winter of 1944. His conception of 
liberty was the same for which we were 
fighting, we Italian patriots in the moun- 
tains, towns, and cities, and it was for this 
same liberty that the European resistance 
and the Allies fought. It was a total polit- 
ical and social conception of liberty which 
remains today the fundamental value for 
which, Mr. President, we and our two 
countries are still fighting today. 

I want now to take two quotations 
from that Roosevelt speech on which we 
all should meditate: 
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“This Republic had its beginning, and 
grew to its present strength, under the 
protection of certain inalienable political 
rights—among them the right of free 
speech, free press, free worship, trial by 
jury, freedom from unreasonable searches 
and seizures. They were our rights to life 
and liberty.” 

This great President then finalized this 
idea with these words: 

“We have come to a clear realization of 
the fact that true individual freedom can- 
not exist without economic security and 
independence. Necessitous men are not 
free men. People who are hungry and out 
of a job are the stuff of which dictator- 
ships are made. In our day these economic 
truths have become accepted as self- 
evident. We have accepted, so to speak, 
a second Bill of Rights under which a new 
basis of security and prosperity can be 
established for all—regardless of station, 
race or creed.” 

This conception of liberty, Mr. Presi- 
dent, should be championed and con- 
sistently safeguarded in the international 
order also, in relations between all peo- 
ples, with the developing countries and 
with the Third World, which has so great 
a need for help from the industrialized na- 
tions to resolve the frequently life-and- 
death alternatives which encroach on all 
sides. 

While I speak, millions of human be- 
ings are fighting against hunger. In 1979, 
18 million children in the world died of 
malnutrition. This slaughter of the in- 
nocents is a condemnation which weighs 
heavily on the consciences of every states- 
man—and I am no exception. To resolve 
these agonizing problems means to 
strengthen that liberty proclaimed in the 
noble words of President Roosevelt, 

To defend this liberty intact and indi- 
visible, the United States have twice set 
foot on the old continent; these two 
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memorable landings I myself lived 
through during the First and Second 
World Wars. And the gravestones recall- 
ing those American soldiers who laid down 
their lives that Europe might be free re- 
main an everlasting monument to the de- 
fense of liberty. 

These men indeed died for Europe’s 
freedom, since the United States were not 
drawn to Europe by desire for conquest, 
but only by the firm resolution to stem the 
rising tide of authoritarian regimes. These 
men—I repeat—came to defend our 
liberty. 

Mr. President, Italy is committed to a 
policy of dialog and détente in its aware- 
ness of the need for contacts which foster 
an understanding of the stances adopted 
by others and make its own position under- 
stood; this in the conviction that détente 
is the only possible way forward if a 
dangerous and complex spiral is to be 
avoided in international relations. Only 
an overall climate able to contribute to 
the maintenance of relations of friendship 
and confidence can effectively place re- 
lations between states in a framework 
within which elements of opposition and 
controversy can be settled and their causes 
progressively reduced. 

This is the spirit which inspires our par- 
ticipation in the Atlantic Alliance, just as 
this is also the spirit which guides our 
staunch commitment to the creation of a 
politically unified Europe. Both these 
undertakings seem the surest means of re- 
moving the threats to peace, reducing 
tension, and achieving all those essential 
conditions for the peaceful and harmoni- 
ous development of our peoples. 

It is nevertheless necessary, particularly 
at a time when the future is so over- 
shadowed with uncertainties, to succeed 
in expressing that Western solidarity to 
which we refer. This solidarity must there- 
fore be translated into concerted and 
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united positions on the major problems 
which confront us. If indeed a lesson can 
be learnt from the analysis of the present 
political situation and outlook, it is 
surely the need—or urgency, rather—to 
strengthen ties, to create new forms of 
consultation and cooperation, in common 
recognition of the commitment which 
makes all of us equally indispensable to 
collective security. 

It is for these reasons that we feel pro- 
found solidarity and sympathy with the 
feelings of the people of the United States 
and for the stand taken by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment over the distressing issue of the 
Tehran hostages. I personally understand, 
Mr. President, the agony of your 


thoughts: to be forced to adopt embit- 
tered caution to avoid a global conflict. 
I have often asked myself what would 
have happened if the hostages had been 
of some other nationality. I am proud to 
have been the first to express full solidar- 
ity with you and to dispatch a firm pro- 


test to the Tehran authorities. 

Our support of a friendly nation and 
ally is at this time inspired above all by 
concern for what is needed to restore as 
quickly as possible a situation of legality 
which has been so brutally overthrown. 
These events risk involving that overall 
climate of international relations in the 
overthrowal of rules which traditionally 
govern relations between. states, when it is 
that climate which is the cornerstone of 
the very existence of states founded on the 
rule of law. 

For these same reasons, Italy is opposed 
to any departure from the principle of 
constantly striving to safeguard détente. 
In particular, Italy deplores that most 
serious departure currently perpetrated 
in Afghanistan. This indeed jeopardizes 
not only local equilibria but also the gen- 
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eral principles governing coexistence be- 
tween peoples. 

Yet again, therefore, we voice our firm 
protest against the brutal invasion of that 
country. With our own memories of the 
struggle against foreign powers who oc- 
cupied and oppressed our country, we 
send out from this place, which is today 
honored by your presence, Mr. President, 
a message of brotherly solidarity to the 
Afghan patriots who are heroically pur- 
suing their struggle against the invader. It 
would be cowardice to resign ourselves to 
the criminal act which has been com- 
mitted, and cowardice is fhe main enemy 
not only of peace but also of democracy. 

The task of defending peace and de- 
mocracy in the world must be a common 
task. Europe must take its own respon- 
sibility for this onerous task if it is to 
survive; this responsibility can validly be 
undertaken by Europe to the degree to 
which the continent can succeed in 
achieving its unity. But this unity will 
never be obtained unless we learn to put 
aside our egotism and individual inter- 
ests and permit the admission of nations 
such as Spain and Portugal to the Euro- 
pean Community. 

I still vividly recall my recent visit 
to Spain. This nation, which has without 
bloodshed made the transition from a 
long dictatorship to democracy, is today 
totally committed to its social and eco- 
nomic rebirth under the guidance of a 
young and wise sovereign. 

A truly united Europe will never come 
into being while we continue to create re- 
stricted ‘“‘executive boards,” or worse, even 
more limited bodies. The nations of 
democratic Europe—all nations, without 
discriminations of any sort—must take 
their place with equal rights and equal 
obligations. Italy has shown that she can 
fulfill her obligation, but she intends to see 
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her rights and, above all, her national dig- 
nity, properly safeguarded. 

You are familiar, Mr. President, with 
discriminations which have been prac- 
ticed or attempted towards Italy. The 
United States has supported us, and for 
this, Mr. President, we are grateful. Yet 
permit me, nevertheless, as a representa- 
tive of Italy—this country to which I have 
dedicated my whole life—to lodge my 
protest. 

These discriminations are senseless, be- 
cause they do not take into consideration 
the strategic importance derived from the 
nation’s geographical position. Italy is a 
democratic bridge uniting Europe with 
Africa and the Middle East, and in the 
alarming event that this bridge should be 
destroyed, not only would the Mediter- 
ranean area be destabilized but world 
peace itself placed in jeopardy. Moreover, 
the terrorism in our country is probably 
aimed at just this objective. 


With equal rights and equal obligations 


for each member and without these ab- 
surd discriminations, European unity can 
be truly created. Then, and only then, 
Europe, which has been a battlefield for 
centuries, can become through its human, 
cultural, technological, and industrial po- 
tential, a land of solidarity. A Europe on 
these lines could truly contribute to the 
strengthening and defense of world peace. 

With these intentions and these re- 
marks, I propose this toast to ever closer 
ties between Italy and the United States, 
to your own personal well-being and that 
of Mrs. Carter and all those present. 

PRESIDENT Carter. Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen: 


It’s a great honor for me to be here on a 
trip of great economic importance to our 
Nation and also one of political and diplo- 
matic significance to our two nations and 
also to the world. 
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My entire family has been here before 
me, and I have to admit that the best 
diplomat is not the one speaking to you. 
I remember when my mother arrived in 
Italy without any instructions from the 
diplomatic corps, she made three state- 
ments: First of all, she said she had always 
through her entire life wanted to meet the 
Pope; secondly, she congratulated Italy 
on choosing such a young President; and 
third she says, “I have never met an ugly 
Italian man.” [Laughter] 

I learn a lot from these visits. One piece 
of advice that I’ve gotten from the Presi- 
dent is that when I go to Spain, I not go 
to bed too early, but be sure to see the 
flamenco dancers, and I intend to take 
your advice, Mr. President. 

You have a text before you, but I would 
like to say these words to you, because 
they are so important to us. We have a lot 
in common. In each of our lands, a 
democracy has been born. Each has strug- 
gled to achieve the balance of unity and 
liberty that lead free societies to the high- 
est form of human government—self- 
government. 


Freedom and human rights have no 
firmer friend in thought and action than 
President Pertini. For personal liberty 
and democracy in this country, his coun- 
try, he paid the price through years of 
cruel imprisonment. In fact, I understand 
that in 1940 he was not released from 
prison as he legally had a right to be, be- 
cause he was considered especially danger- 
ous. And so he remains today: dangerous 
to anyone who would threaten to destroy 
or to diminish the liberty of an individual, 
the rights of a group, or the life or liveli- 
hood of free people. 

As chief of state, he was foremost in his 
appeal to Iranian authorities—the first of 
all—to release our diplomatic personnel 
from terrorists, and it gives me great pleas- 
ure on this personal occasion to express 
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the gratitude which the American people 
and I feel for his unswerving support. 

This morning, President Pertini and I 
discussed some of the central issues that 
are troubling world peace. Later I was 
able to discuss these questions with Prime 
Minister Cossiga, whose visit to Washing- 
ton in January and whose presidency of 
the European Community have so deeply 
impressed us all. 

Three basic ideas ran through our dis- 
cussions today. The first is that the best 
possible policy for our countries, as we 
face a time of danger, change, and testing 
in the 1980's, is a policy that seeks both 
strong defense of national security and 
lasting world peace, for the plain truth is 
that the one is necessary to the other. 

In decades past the West successfully 
resisted Soviet expansionism, both east- 
ward and westward. Today we see the 
Soviet Union thrusting southward directly 
into Afghanistan and indirectly through 
Vietnam and Cambodia. This represents 
a strategic challenge to the vital interests 
of the West and to the industrial democ- 
racies. We must face it together. If we 
are firm in our resolve, we will define a 
position from which we can encourage 
détente. If we fail, we will have allowed 
the strategic, political, and economic bal- 
ance to be gravely altered in favor of 
totalitarianism. 

A second belief we share is that we can- 
not defend our common heritage of free- 
dom by arms alone. Our future—the 
future of our way of life—is equally de- 
pendent upon our ability to provide eco- 
nomic opportunity and social justice for 
all our citizens and to create a decent 
world environment in which freedom can 
survive and prosper. We must be careful 
thinkers and practical politicians in our 
approach to energy independence, infla- 
tion, developing nations, arms control, 
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and peace in troubled regions, such as 
the Middle East. 

The third basic idea that ran through 
our discussions today is that national 
security and world peace can only be 
achieved by maintaining a strong and 
united Atlantic Alliance. Just as the best 
form of government is self-government, so 
the strongest cement of any alliance is free 
will. Ours is an alliance of independent 
democracies. We draw strength both from 
our common traditions and our individual 
differences. 

Mr. President, let us not be afraid to 
confront directly and in full public view 
the most fundamental challenges of our 
alliance today. We’ve heard a great deal 
recently about the differences and the 
disagreements among the Western democ- 
racies. Some voices in my country and 
in Europe talk about disarray. Some pes- 
simists view debate among democratic 
nations as a signal of fatal weakness. They 
predict the decline of Western civilization, 
spreading pessimism, materialism, softness 
of will, and diminishing confidence in our- 
selves and in our institutions. 

Our experience and reality itself shows 
clearly that these self-styled realists are 
wrong. Our open and public grappling 
with economic and social problems can- 
not obscure the extraordinary achieve- 
ments of our society as a whole. The 
democratic nations are magnets for young 
students from all over the world. The 
democratic world is a center of intel- 
lectual and technological invention. It’s a 
great focus of cultural creativity. It’s un- 
dergoing a major resurgence of religious 
belief, and our political institutions estab- 
lish and exhibit a resilience unmatched 
by any society in the totalitarian world. 

It is not from democracy that millions 
of refugees have fled since 1945. It is not 
to escape democracy that people have 
risked their lives in small boats in the high 
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seas during recent weeks. It is not from 
democracy that nearly 10 percent of the 
people of an entire Asian nation have 
left their ancient homeland. And it is cer- 
tainly not from democracy, but from for- 
eign oppression, that hundreds of thou- 
sands—almost a million—of men, women, 
and children have now fled Afghanistan. 
These votes of fleeting millions are being 
cast—as the voices of millions more are 
being raised—for the deeply rooted faith 
that gives democracy its unique dyna- 
mism: Our underlying belief in the in- 
alienable rights and dignity of human 
beings. 

Material accomplishments and cultural 
vitality alone cannot express the power of 
our spiritual heritage. Nor is the spirit of 
our society found simply in the enterprise, 
the skills, or success of our people. The 
fundamental desire for democracy rises 
from the very center of the human heart 
and the human soul. That’s why the echo 
of the unsilenceable call for liberty is 
heard throughout the world. That call 
finds its voice in the nations assembling in 
Venice tomorrow. 

Our faith in human rights—the free- 
dom, the dignity, and the value of every 
individual—is the most compelling revo- 
lutionary concept of our times. It has pro- 
duced a level of economic progress and in- 
tellectual creativity unmatched by any 
other political philosophy or idea. We 
have no reason to fear change, new ideas, 
or new problems. We do not rely on mili- 
tary invasions by so-called friendly neigh- 
bors, much less on terrorism, to sustain the 
idea of liberty. It stands on its own merit. 

The search for freedom and democracy 
has spread throughout recent years—in 
Spain, in Portugal, in Greece, in Africa, 
in Latin America. Today the genuine 
human voice of democracy rings far more 
clearly than the rasping loudspeakers of 
authoritarian regimes. 
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But while liberty need not be imposed 
by force, we know all too well that once 
won, it must be defended. To quote from 
your statement, Mr. President, “Coward- 
ice is the main enemy not only of peace 
but also of democracy.” The search for 
peace demands strength, not weakness; 
firmness, not vacillation; pride, not ar- 
rogance. We do not seek to remake the 
world on the model of America or the 
West. We want the peoples of the world 
to decide their own destiny and to make 
their own choices. We are confident, be- 
cause history is on the side of freedom. 

Let there be no mistake about this: The 
West is not motivated by relentless hostil- 
ity nor by a desire for indiscriminate con- 
frontation nor a return to the cold war. 

But for the Western alliance simply to 
accept foreign occupation and domination 
of Afghanistan as an accomplished fact 
would be a cynical signal to the world that 
could only encourage further aggression, 
further tension, and further danger to 
world peace. It is our responsibility to 
register in concrete terms our condemna- 
tion of the Soviet invasion for as long as 
that invasion continues. 

We cannot know with certainty the 
motivations of the latest Soviet move, 
whether Afghanistan is the purpose or the 
prelude, but there can be no doubt that 
this invasion poses an increased threat to 
the independence of nations in the region 
and to the world’s access to vital resources 
and to vital sealanes. The fact is that our 
democracies are dependent on oil supplies 
from a volatile region whose own security 
from internal divisions and from external 
threat is now in question. Unresolved, 
that security problem could change the 
way we live. Already it does touch di- 
rectly or drastically the lives of all. 

But our interest in peace and stability 
in the region goes far beyond economics. 
In this ever more interdependent world, 
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to assume that aggression need be met 
only when it occurs at one’s own doorstep 
is to tempt new and very serious 
adventures. 

Détente with the Soviets remains our 
goal, but détente must be built on a firm 
foundation of deterring aggression. The 
Soviets must understand that they cannot 
recklessly threaten world peace or still en- 
joy the benefits of cooperation while 
pursuing a policy of armed intervention. 
Above all, everyone must know that ef- 
forts cannot succeed to divide our alliance 
nor to lull us into a false belief that some- 
how America or Europe can be an island 
of détente while aggression is carried out 
elsewhere. 

We recognize, Mr. President, that our 
policy towards those who might threaten 
peace must be clear, it must be consistent, 
it must be comprehensible. There must be 
no room for any miscalculation. But let 
me be equally clear that the way to im- 
proved relations is open, and that is the 
path we prefer. 

I’m confident that just as the American 
people want to sustain strong policies 
against Soviet aggression, they also want 
our strong efforts to continue at arms 
control. We know that the SALT II agree- 
ment can contribute directly to the secu- 
rity not only of the United States but of 
Europe and indeed of the entire world. 
It can help to restrain future arms com- 
petition, continue the historically impor- 
tant direction of nuclear arms limitation, 
and keep our faith that even the most 
dangerous differences can be resolved in a 
framework of cooperation. Especially now 
in this time of tension, observing the 
mutual constraints imposed by the treaty 
is in the best interest of every nation on 
Earth. 

Therefore, I intend to honor the object 
and purpose of the treaty as long as the 
Soviet Union, as observed by us, does the 
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same. I will remain in close consultation 
with our Congress with the goal of seeking 
the ratification of SALT II at the earliest 
opportune time. 

Further, if the decade of the 1980's is 
not to become the decade of violence, we 
must work with our friends on renewed 
efforts to stabilize all aspects of arms com- 
petition and to widen the scope of arms 
control agreements. 

In sum, I do not accept forecasts of 
weakness or failure for democracy in the 
world. Our societies, our values, our free- 
doms will decline only if we allow them to 
do so; only if we surrender to uncertainty 
about where we stand and in what we 
believe; only if we forget that each nation 
and each individual share a responsibility 
to pull together and defend those common 
beliefs which unite us—and I am con- 
vinced that none of us will ever sur- 
render nor forget. 

Mr. President, Mr. Prime Minister, 
ladies and gentlemen, just as within each 
democracy we must work to nourish the 
spirit of community which alone can make 
the whole of a nation larger than the sum 
of its parts, so within the alliance of free 
nations it is equally true that unless we 
work together we shall surely be vulnera- 
ble separately. 

I pledge America’s own unswerving 
commitment to our common interest of 
security and peace, and we depend on our 
European friends and allies to join us in 
that effort. Together we can and will de- 
fend the values and interests of our 
society. Historical experience counsels 
such a course. Present circumstances 
compels it. 

It is in this spirit of alliance and part- 
nership that I ask you to join me in a 
toast. If you would please rise. To Presi- 
dent Pertini, to the traditions of two great 
nations that are at once parallel and in- 
terwined, and to the unbreakable spirit of 
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freedom, friendship, and the love of 
human life that will forever join our 
countries and our people. 

NoTE: The exchange of toasts began at 9:35 
p.m. in the Salon delle Feste at the Quirinale 
Palace. President Pertini spoke in Italian, and 
as printed above, the translation of his remarks 
follows the White House press release. 


Italy: Conclusion of State Visit 


Joint Press Statement. June 20, 1980 

At the invitation of the President of the 
Italian Republic Sandro Pertini, the Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, 
Jimmy Carter, paid a state visit to Rome 
June 19-21. The visit provided an oppor- 
tunity for the two Presidents to have a 
productive exchange of views. Construc- 
tive meetings were also held between 
President Carter and the President of the 
Council of Ministers, Francesco Cossiga. 
The meetings were also attended by 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Emilio 
Colombo and Secretary of State Edmund 
Muskie. 

The two sides noted with satisfaction 
the extremely close relations between the 
United States and Italy which are based 
on longstanding ties of friendship and 
kinship, a common commitment to demo- 
cratic values and on ties which derive 
from the membership of the two countries 
in the Atlantic Alliance. In the course of 
the discussions, an exchange of views was 
held on key international issues of par- 
ticular concern to both governments; 
these included the crisis in Afghanistan, 
the Middle East situation, the grave prob- 
lem of the illegal detention of the hostages 
in Iran, and U.S.-Italian cooperation for 
the promotion of security and peace. Pres- 
ident Carter expressed appreciation for 
the constructive role played by Prime 
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Minister Cossiga, in his capacity as Presi- 
dent of the European Community for the 
current term. 

The international situation created by 
the Soviet Union’s armed intervention 
and continuing occupation of Afghanistan 
was examined in depth. It was agreed 
that this Soviet action, taken in flagrant 
violation of the United Nations Charter, 
constitutes a threat to peace, poses a grave 
challenge to the West and to its interests 
in Southwest Asia and the Persian Gulf, 
and that it has created a serious obstacle 
to the continuation of the process of 
detente. 

As a result of this assessment, both sides 
view as indispensable a comprehensive 
Western political strategy designed to 
make clear to the Soviet Union by the ap- 
plication of tangible measures the neces- 
sity of a prompt and complete withdrawal 
of its troops from Afghanistan. 


In line with that view, the two sides 
welcomed the concerted steps which 
NATO is now pursuing in order to 
strengthen the common defense in re- 
sponse to the strategic challenge faced by 
all the Western allies. The two govern- 
ments confirmed their commitment to the 
earliest possible fulfillment of the goals 
embodied in NATO’s long-term defense 
program. Both sides recognized that in- 
creased European attention to security 
requirements within the NATO treaty 
area assumes even greater urgency be- 
cause of U.S. commitment of resources 
toward building a security framework in 
the region of Southwest Asia and the 
Persian Gulf. 

President Carter and Prime Minister 
Cossiga expressed their satisfaction with 
the NATO decision to pursue the com- 
plementary objectives of arms control, 
and the deployment of theater nuclear 
forces. President Carter reiterated his ad- 
miration for Prime Minister Cossiga’s 
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leadership in this effort. Prime Minister 
Cossiga reaffirmed Italy’s active support 
to implement the NATO offer of Decem- 
ber 12, 1979, inviting the Soviet Union to 
begin negotiations on the limitation of 
long range theater nuclear weapons 
systems. 

President Carter expressed his own ap- 
preciation and that of the entire American 
people for Italy’s support of the interna- 
tional effort to secure the release of the 
American hostages held by Iran in viola- 
tion of international law and universally 
accepted standards of decency. It was 
stressed that the principle of the rule of 
law, vital to the health and stability of the 
world community, is at stake in this 
crisis. The conviction was also expressed 
that the release of the hostages constitutes 
a precondition for reestablishing the inter- 
national prestige of Iran and for the re- 
sumption of mutually beneficial relations 
with its government, including the revoca- 
tion of economic sanctions. 

Turning to other questions of common 
interest, President Carter reiterated the 
U.S. commitment for a comprehensive 
peace in the Middle East, including the 
resolution of the Palestinian problem in 
all its aspects. He reaffirmed his belief that 
the Camp David accords continue to pro- 
vide the soundest framework for building 
on the significant progress which has al- 
ready been achieved toward ending the 
decades of bitterness and conflict in the 


Middle East. 


President Cossiga expressed Italy’s full 
agreement with the objective of a com- 
prehensive and durable peace with justice 
for all, for Israel as well as for the Arab 
countries and for the Palestinian people. 
This objective is shared by the United 
States. It is also endorsed by the coun- 
tries of the European Community and 
was reconfirmed in the June 13 declara- 
tion of the European Council in Venice. 
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In the context of the efforts designed to 
achieve this objective he expressed the 
hope that significant progress could be 
made in the implementation of all aspects 
of the agreement reached at Camp David, 
thanks to the personal and courageous 
commitment of President Carter. 

Both sides reaffirmed their commit- 
ment to work toward détente, based on 
principles of reciprocity and mutual re- 
straint. They agreed that détente can be 
achieved only on condition that its com- 
prehensive and indivisible character is 
acknowledged as indispensable. 

An exchange of views on the agenda of 
the Venice Summit to be held June 22-23 
followed. President Carter expressed his 
appreciation for the extensive prepara- 
tions which Italy, as host, has made on 
behalf of the seven industrialized democ- 
racies which will participate in the 
Summit. 

The two sides agreed on the need for 
closer consultations among the indus- 
trialized democracies to formulate a com- 
prehensive strategy based on mutual se- 
curity to meet the challenges of the 
eighties the crises, the instability and con- 
flicts in the world frequently caused by 
poverty, underdevelopment and injustice. 

To further the close bilateral relations 
between Italy and the United States it 
was agreed to intensify mutually advan- 
tageous cooperation in a variety of fields. 
The two governments announced their 
decision to cooperate in the design of the 
world’s largest installation for the direct 
conversion of sunlight into electricity; a 
one megawatt photovoltaic plant to be 
located in Puglia. They agreed to carry 
forward other projects for research and 
information exchange in the solar field 
and in coal technologies, geothermal 
energy, nuclear safety and energy con- 
servation. 
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In the social sector, it was agreed to 
continue cooperation to combat unem- 
ployment, particularly among the young. 
Satisfaction was also expressed for the 
positive impact of the Social Security 
Agreement. The two governments will 
continue to cooperate on both a bilateral 
and multilateral basis for the suppression 
of international narcotics traffic, together 
with the prevention and treatment of 
drug abuse. 

Expanding knowledge of the languages 
of the two countries was considered. Hav- 
ing noted with satisfaction the results of 
the Memorandum of Agreement signed in 
Rome on May 4, 1978, both sides agreed 
to work together to produce television 
programs for the teaching of their re- 
spective languages. The Italian govern- 
ment announced its intention to increase 
its financial contribution to the Fulbright 
Program to match the U.S. contribution 
in the next years. 

The decision recently announced by 
the Cini Foundation in Venice and by 
the Guggenheim Foundation in New 
York, to collaborate on the establishment 
of a major cultural center in Venice, was 
cited with satisfaction as a concrete and 
valid example of the contribution which 
the private sector offers to the develop- 
ment of bilateral relations between the 
United States and Italy. 


Italian participants at the meeting at 
the Quirinale today: 

PRESIDENT SANDRO PERTINI 

Em1tio Cotomso, Foreign Minister 

ANTONIO Maccanico, Secretary General 
of the Presidency of the Republic 

PaoLo Pansa Cepronio, Italian Ambas- 
sador to the United States 
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Italian participants at the meeting at 
Villa Madama today: 

Francesco Cossica, President of the 
Council of Ministers 

Emitio CoLomso, Foreign Minister 

Paoto Pansa CeEprRoNnIo, Italian Ambas- 
sador to the United States 

MINISTER SERGIO BERLINGUER, Diplo- 
matic Adviser to the Prime Minister 

AMBASSADOR Francesco Marta Mat- 
FATTI, Secretary General to the Foreign 
Ministry 

American participants at both the meet- 
ing at the Quirinale and the Villa 
Madama: 

THE PRESENT 

EpMuUND Muskir, Secretary of State 

ZBIGNIEW BrzEzINSKI, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs 

Grorce Vest, Assistant Secretary of 
State for European Affairs 

RicHARD GARDNER, United States Am- 
bassador to Italy 


Italy: Visit to American Embassy 


Remarks to Embassy Employees and Members 
of the American Community in Rome. 
June 21, 1980 


As I stand on this United States land in 
the midst of a friendly nation, I bring you 
greetings from the motherland and the 
deep thanks of all Americans for the won- 
derful work that you’re doing here. Thank 
you from the bottom of our heart. 

I would be remiss if I did not particu- 
larly thank Ambassador Richard Gard- 
ner and his wife, Danielle, who is from 
Venice and who will be helping us to see 
the beautiful city there beginning this 
afternoon. 

As you know, there are about 20 mil- 
lion American citizens who have ties of 
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blood and kinship with the people of 
Italy. They’ve come to our Nation over 
the last 200-year period, looking not only 
for a different life, a new life, an exciting 
life, but at the same time, retaining their 
hopes and their dreams, their deep com- 
mitment to their heritage and their reli- 
gion. And those bonds of friendship and 
of kinship are very dear and very precious 
to all the citizens of our Nation. 

During this last 2 days, I’ve had a 
chance to meet with the Prime Minister 
of Italy, Mr. Cossiga. I’ve had a chance 
to meet with all the leaders of the political 
parties that comprise the coalition which 
has formed such a close alliance with the 
United States of America—their prede- 
cessors, as well, in the coalition who were 
equally strong in their commitment to our 
Nation and to the strength of friendship 
and mutual purpose. 

We've spent a lot of time with Presi- 
dent Pertini, who has captured all the 
Carter women—my mother, my wife, my 
daughter, all of whom preceded me here, 
as you know. As we’ve had a chance to 
speak with him in quiet moments and in 
moments of ceremony, it’s been an in- 
spiration to know that for the cause of 
freedom and for the cause of democracy, 
he spent 15 of his years in prison, never 
yielding in his commitment to the prin- 
ciples and to the ideals which are the 
foundation for our own Nation’s commit- 
ments for now and in the future. 

Ours is a strong nation, the strongest 
nation on Earth. We’re strong militarily, 
and we will remain so, because we know 
that peace can only be maintained 
through strength. But we are also strong 
economically, and we are strong politi- 
cally. Our commitment to human rights, 
our commitments to morality and to the 
principles that guide the yearnings of the 
most insignificant and the most powerful 
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human beings is a basic element of the 
strength that does not change. 

This is a troubled time. We are some- 
times facing challenge. We are sometimes 
facing difficulty. We are sometimes facing 
change, which is unpredictable. We are 
sometimes even facing danger. I particu- 
larly want to express my thanks to all of 
you for being willing in a time of change 
and trouble and challenge—for being will- 
ing to serve our Nation in a foreign land. 

The military here are a constant re- 
minder to me of what has happened in 
Iran and in other places around the world 
when diplomatic personnel, knowing that 
they were in danger, served their nation 
without flinching and without complaint 
and effectively. We are thankful that the 
good relationships that exist with Italy 
remove that kind of danger from your 
lives. But I know that every day of my own 
life I think constantly about the 53 inno- 
cent Americans who are the victims of 
international terrorism, supported by the 
Government of Iran, and we never forget 
them in our prayers and in our considera- 
tions for the future. 

As soon as I leave here I will go to meet 
with the Pope, who is a man revered and 
admired by Americans of all faiths. 

His visit to our country was one of un- 
believable triumph. In Chicago a million 
and a half people assembled to hear him 
speak and to perform the ceremony of 
the Mass. Many of those in Chicago, as 
you know, were Italian Americans. And 
this is a time of deep appreciation for 
what he means to the entire world—his 
commitment to peace, his commitment to 
the control of weapons, his commitment 
to the alleviation of suffering and hunger, 
his commitment to the plight of refugees 
who are seeking to escape from persecu- 
tion and from totalitarian governments. 
These commitments of his are shared by 
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us. The official position of our own Gov- 
ernment mirrors exactly those kinds of 
commitments exemplified by the life of 
this wonderful religious leader. 


And then this afternoon I'll go down to 
Venice to meet with our allies and friends 
in the industrialized nations of the West, 
not only the European allies but also our 
friends from Canada and from Japan. 
We'll be talking about how to give within 
the concept of peace a better life for all 
our people and, therefore, a better life 
for the people of the entire world. 


Sometimes you hear or read in the press 
about the differences among our govern- 
ments. Some differences do exist. They’re 
the differences founded on independence, 
on free will, on the autonomy of nations. 
We're not a subservient group. Each one 
of us has our own ideas, our own per- 
spective, our own ultimate goals. But the 
facet of this relationship that is over- 
whelmingly important is the common 
ground on which we stand together. 


Those differences among us, highly 
publicized with a free press and freedom 
of speech, is a relatively insignificant part 
of the relationship that binds these West- 
ern allies together. We stand staunchly 
for freedom, for democracy, for progress, 
for peace through strength, with un- 


changing principles and 


moral commitments. 


unchanging 


Those are the aspects of American life 
which you represent. And as you deal on 
a commercial basis, to control the spread 
of drugs, to search out common ground 
with the people of Italy, you carry out 
those principles in a fine, dedicated, some- 
times even sacrificial way. 

Again, to repeat my first phrases, from 
the bottom of my heart as President, and 
on behalf of Secretary Muskie, who’s here 
with me, and the 220 million people who 
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are very proud of you, thank you and may 
God bless you all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9 a.m. in the 
courtyard of the Embassy. 


Italy: Meeting With Pope John 
Paul II 


Exchange of Remarks. June 21, 1980 

Tue Present. Your Holiness, as happy 
as I was to welcome you as the first Pope 
to visit in the White House, I’m equally 
happy today to be welcomed by you to 
your ancient and holy city. 

Like millions before me, I’m moved by 
the beautiful works of Michelangelo, of 
Raphael, or Bernini, and many other 
great artists. They’ve left us proof that 
when our energies are expended away 
from destruction and toward creation, 
that we are able to do the work of the 
divine in the service of mankind. Today, 
as perhaps never before, heads of nations 
and leaders of religious faith as well stand 
in need of a shared commitment to serve 
humanity. 

In the midst of a trip which I’m pres- 
ently taking, whose objective is to promote 
peace and cooperation and common pur- 
pose with the close partners of my coun- 
try, it has been a privilege today to meet 
with a man passionately dedicated to 
these same ideals. 

I’m gratified that we share a belief that 
the struggle to enhance the dignity and 
decency of individual human lives gives 
meaning to history; that through our ac- 
tions our beliefs are given life; that the 
role of a state is not to crush, but to free 
the spirit of its people; and that it is the 
duty of leaders to join together with all 
who would walk in the ways of peace. 
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Our common pilgrimage is more urgent 
than ever before. The world’s resources, 
meant by God for the use of all, are di- 
verted on a grand scale to finance means 
of destructon. Homeless people by the mil- 
lions, often driven from their lands by vio- 
lence and subjected to hunger and disease, 
wander the world in search of elemental 
dignity which has been denied to them. 

We all share the responsibility for bring- 
ing these tragedies to an end. In the cur- 
rent world situation, we know it is fraught 
with conflictng interests that threaten 
bloodshed. It is also alive with possibilities 
for reconciliation, and we must seize these 
initiatives and use them. 

Nations can begin by heeding a uni- 
versal moral and political imperative that 
the protection of the human rights of each 
person is the premise and the purpose of 
governments. They can also respect as 
sacrosanct the sovereignty of other 
nations. 

America’s settlers were drawn to our 
own shores by the promise of freedom and 
of a better life. Over our long history, now 
more than 200 years, America has been 
guided by the traditions of that continu- 
ing quest, not only for ourselves but for 
all peoples. That’s why the pursuit of in- 
dividual freedom, the security of nations 
and the peace of the world are basic prin- 
ciples of American foreign policy. And 
that is why Americans feel such deep ad- 
miration and so much love for Pope John 
Paul IT. 

Americans of all faiths rejoiced in his 
visit to our country last year. It was one 
of the most remarkable events in the his- 
tory of our Nation. And we have watched 
with respect and with gratitude as he’s 
touched millions of lives in his further 
travels. His moral and spiritual leader- 
ship has focused the attention of the 
world upon those suffering from hunger, 
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from poverty and disease; upon refugees 
in every corner of the Earth; and upon 
those laboring under political repression. 

The United States shares these concerns 
of His Holiness. They are our unfinished 
tasks as well. America has responded gen- 
erously to the men, women, and children 
of Kampuchea, and we are acting with 
justice and with charity toward those 
people escaping from intolerable condi- 
tions in the Caribbean. And we work with 
the international relief agencies, such as 
the Catholic Relief Services, in providing 
food and shelter for those who are dis- 
placed by warfare in Indochina, the Horn 
of Africa, and Afghanistan. 

In addition, the United States is trying 
to provide new leadership toward a just 
and lasting peace in the Middle East. We 
are pleased to champion the cause of 
democracy and human development in 
Latin America, and we will continue to 
make the United States more worthy as a 
nation committed to social justice, to eco- 
nomic opportunity, and to religious 
freedom. 

One thing more, and this is deeply im- 
portant to me. On behalf of the American 
people, Your Holiness, I would like per- 
sonally to thank you for your efforts to- 
ward the release of the 53 American 
hostages being held in Iran, victims of ter- 
rorism who are being held in continued 
defiance of international law and univer- 
sally accepted standards of decency. 

We do have many unfinished tasks, but 
we have many resources—of courage, 
patience, faith, strength, and love. We’ve 
renewed these sources in our meeting 
today. Together we are working toward 
a day when human beings shall not make 
others go homeless and hungry, when all 
people will have a voice in deciding their 
own destiny, when we will at last lift the 
terrible fear of nuclear destruction from 
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our children and from their children, 
when the values and ideals of freedom 
are respected by all governments, and 
when humility and the service of the 
human spirit and the human condition is 
the high honor of ever human state. 

Your Holiness, it’s been an honor and 
a pleasure for me to be with you, and I go 
with the hope that your prayers will be 
with me. 

Tue Pope. Mr. President, it is a great 
pleasure for me to welcome you today. I 
am very happy to be able to reciprocate 
the warm welcome I received from you in 
Washington. The memories of my visit to 
the White House and of all my other con- 
tacts with the people of the United States 
are stored in my heart. They are recalled 
with joy and are frequently expressed in 
my prayers for America. 

Your visit today to the Vatican as 
President of the United States is greatly 
appreciated. I am pleased to see in it an 
indication of your country’s profound re- 
spect and esteem for ethical and religious 
values, a respect and esteem which are so 
characteristic of millions and millions of 
Americans of different faiths. 

During my visit last October, I was a 
personal witness to the way these spiritual 
values find expression in the lives of your 
people, how they form the moral fabric 
of your nation, how they constitute the 
strength of the civil state which does not 
forget that it was founded on sound moral 
principles and which wishes to preserve its 
heritage as one nation under God. 

All fields of human endeavor are en- 
riched by true ethical values. During my 
pastoral journey I had occasion to speak 
of these values and to profess my own 
profound esteem for all who embrace 
them in national life. There is no sphere 
of activity that does not benefit when 
religious values are actively pursued. The 
political, social, and economic domains 
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are authenticated and reinforced by the 
application of those moral standards that 
must be irrevocably incorporated into the 
tradition of every state. 

The same principles that guide the in- 
ternal destinies of a people should direct 
their relationships with other nations. I 
desire to express my esteem for all those 
who, at the national and international 
level, have exemplified the values of com- 
passion and justice, of personal concern 
for others, and fraternal sharing in an 
effort to promote ever greater freedom, 
ever more authentic equality, and an ever 
more stable peace for a world craving for 
truth, unity, and love. 

At the center of all sublime spiritual 
values is the worth of every human person 
worthy of respect, from the first moment of 
existence, endowed with dignity and 
rights, and called to share responsibility 
for every brother and sister in need. In the 
cause of dignity and human rights the 
Church is intent on offering to the world 
the contribution of the Gospel of Christ, 
proclaiming that man is created in the 
image and likeness of God and destined 
for life everlasting. 


Although, as the Second Vatican Coun- 
cil emphasizes, the Church is not a politi- 
cal entity, she still serves together with 
the political community, but by a separate 
title, the personal and social evocation of 
the same human beings. And, while dis- 
tinct from the socio-economic realm, the 
Church is called to serve it by proclaiming 
that man is the source and center and 
purpose of all socio-economic life. 


In this area, as in so many others, the 
Church is happy to speak out in favor of 
the human person and for everything that 
is advantageous to humanity. Moreover, 
she gives the assurance of her support for 
all that is done for the good of mankind 
according to the distinctive contribution 
of each one. In this sense, church and 
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state are called to collaborate in the cause 
of man and in the promotion of sacred 
human dignity. 

This collaboration is eminently useful, 
and it corresponds to the truth about 
man. Through the ethical formation of 
true citizens who work side by side with 
their fellow citizens, the Church fulfills 
another aspect of her collaboration with 
the political community. 

And today, in this context, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to assure you of my deep 
interest in every effort aimed at the 
betterment of humanity and devoted to 
world peace, and particularly the Middle 
East and neighboring regions occupy our 
common attention because of the im- 
mense importance they hold for interna- 
tional well-being. I offer my prayers that 
all worthy endeavors at reconciliation 
and cooperation may be crowned with 
success. 

The question of Jerusalem, which dur- 
ing these very days attracts the attention 
of the world in a special way, is pivotal to 
a just peace in those parts of the world, 
since this holy city embodies interests and 
aspirations that are shared by different 
peoples in different ways. It is my hope 
that a common monotheistic tradition of 
faith will help to promote harmony 
among all those who call upon God. I 
would renew my earnest plea that just at- 
tention be given to the issues affecting 
Lebanon and the whole Palestinian 
problem. 


The Holy See is aware of the worldwide 
aspect of the responsibility that falls to the 
United States, It is likewise conscious of 
the risks involved in facing this responsi- 
bility. But despite all inconveniences and 
problems, despite human limitations, gov- 
ernments of good will must continue to 
work for peace and for international 
understanding in the control and reduc- 
tion of armaments, in the promotion of 
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the North-South dialog, and in further- 
ing advancement of developing nations. 

Just recently, on my visit to Africa, I 
was able to perceive personally the im- 
portance of that continent and the contri- 
bution it is called to make to the good of 
the world. But all this, in turn, requires 
the interests, support, and fraternal assist- 
ance of other peoples so that African sta- 
bility, independence, and rightful auton- 
omy will be safeguarded and reinforced. 

The question of human dignity is par- 
ticularly linked with efforts on behalf of 
justice. Any violation of justice anywhere 
is an affront to human dignity, and all 
effective contributions to justice are truly 
worthy of the greatest praise. 

The purification of structures in the po- 
litical, social, and economic fields cannot 
help but yield salutary results. I know of 
the interest of the United States in the 
situation in Central America, especially at 
this time. Persevering efforts are required 
and must be sustained until every brother 
and sister in that part of the world and 
elsewhere is secure in his or her dignity 
and free from manipulation by any power, 
overt or subtle, anywhere on Earth. 

I hope that the United States will lend 
its powerful support to efforts which 
effectively uplift the human level of 
peoples in need. 

As I mentioned, my contacts with the 
people of the United States are vivid in 
my memory. Enthusiasm and generosity, 
the will not to fall into enslaving material- 
ism, in the pursuit of the common good 
at home and in the international field, and 
for Christians, the need to communicate 
justice and the peace of Christ—these are 
the forces that the Holy See encourages 
for the benefit of humanity. 

Mr. President, my words today are 
meant to be an expression of appreciation 
for what has been done, and echo of the 
persistent needs of the world, a challenge 
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of hope and confidence to the American 
people, whom I have known and loved so 
much. May God sustain you and bless the 
nation which you represent. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:34 a.m. in the 
Papal Study at the Vatican. 


Italy: Beatification of Kateri 
Takakwitha 


Remarks of the President and the Pope to 
Americans Attending the Ceremony. 
June 21, 1980 


Tue Preswent. Your Holiness, Your 
Eminences, Your Excellencies, and fellow 
Americans: 

Last October, John Paul II became the 
first Pope to visit in the White House. It 
was an historic occasion, a happy occasion, 
a day of solemn joy as we marked a mile- 
stone in the long and intertwined history 
of faiths and of nations. 


Today marks a milestone of a different 
sort, but of similar significance. Once 
again we share a moment of reflection on 
the intertwinings of history and, I hope, a 
time of inspiration for the future. 

Many of you have traveled here to 
mark a very special event: the recogni- 
tion which the Roman Catholic Church 
is giving to five of her faithful. One of 
those five was a truly native American: 
Kateri Takakwitha. His Holiness and I 
have been practicing how to pronounce 
her name. [Laughter] 

She was born a Mohawk, a member of 
the tribe that is the keeper of the eastern 
door of the great Iroquois confederacy. 
She spent her life in what is now New 
York State, but we willingly share her 
memory and her honor with our Canadian 
neighbors. 

Although 
ago 


lived three centuries 
this year is the 300th anniversary 


she 
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of her death at only 24 years of age—she 
is still remembered for her selfless, stead- 
fast faith that has transcended time and 
place and mere human mortality. Beatifi- 
cation has a public meaning for members 
of the Catholic Church, but people of 
many religious traditions and origins can 
feel the joy and the satisfaction of tomor- 
row’s events. 

I’m glad to be able to join you and to 
join Their Eminences John Cardinal 
Krol, Terence Cardinal Cooke, and Wil- 
liam Cardinal Baum, and His Excellence 
Howard Hubbard, Bishop of Albany. 

In sharing this joy and satisfaction with 
you, I want to say a word of greetings also 
to the others gathered here, to the stu- 
dents, the teachers, the officials of church 
and also of civil affairs who live and work 
here. Your activities contribute to the task 
of building peace and justice in the world. 
By making that contribution, you are wit- 
nesses to an essential element of the 
American spirit: concern for the world 
and its people, concern for human and 
humane values, concern for the religious 
impulse which seeks to put itself at the 
service of the highest human aspirations. 

In this beautiful place we are sur- 
rounded by treasures. There are the tan- 
gible treasures: the statues and the 
priceless works of art. And there are the 
invisible treasures: the inspirational works 
of faith. These invisible treasures are 
what make this such a timeless place, so 
full of history, and such a boundless place, 
when its physical expanse is small. All of 
you here today bear witness to that. The 
dedication and commitment that you’ve 
come to honor is the kind that we must 
strive to rekindle. 

Finally, let me say that in this trying 
time, when so many fall victim to violence, 
to hunger, and to tyranny, we need the 
integrity of words and actions. We need 
those who inspire, those whom we can 
emulate. Those whom you’ve come in 
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pilgrimage to honor are such as that. So 
is the great world leader who honors us 
by his presence in this room. 

Ladies and gentlemen, as President of 
our country, and as a Christian, it is a 
great honor for me to present to you His 
Holiness Pope John Paul IT. 


TuE Pope. Mr. President, Your Emi- 
nences, dear friends from the United 
States: 


Your visit today takes me back in spirit 
to America. I have already met this morn- 
ing with the President of your country, 
and now your presence evokes the differ- 
ent categories of people that I met last 
October. A number of these groups are 
represented in the American community 
in Rome. My particular greetings go to 
Cardinal Krol, Cardinal Cooke, and to 
the bishops who have come especially for 
this occasion, and also for the occasion of 
beatification of the first Indian American 
blessed, to Cardinal Baum and to Bishop 
Machinkos, who assist me day after day 
in Rome, and to the large number of 
American seminarians. 


Every gathering of Americans elicits 
some reference to your homeland and to 
the bountiful gifts that God has bestowed 
on your people, gifts of nature as well as 
spiritual and religious blessings. A few 
years ago, on the occasion of your Bicen- 
tennial celebration at which I was present 
in Philadelphia, you made a special effort 
to emphasize your heritage and to preserve 
the gifts you had received. 

Every gift that comes from God creates 
a responsibility in the recipient. This is 
very true of America, where God’s gifts 
have been abundant. One of the eminent 
gifts that constitute the special heritage of 
all your people, people of different back- 
grounds, ethnic origins, and creeds, is the 
gift of freedom, a gift to be guarded and 
perfected and a gift to be used, not as an 
absolute and in itself, but as a means of 
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ensuring the pursuit of all the truly human 
values. And so, as people, you have a 
shared responsibility for preserving free- 
dom and for purifying it. 

Like so many other things of great 
value, freedom is fragile. Saint Peter 
recognized this when he told the Chris- 
tians never to use their freedom as a pre- 
text for evil. Any distortion of truth or 
dissemination of no truth is an offense 
against freedom. Any manipulation of 
public opinion, any abuse of authority or 
power or, on the other hand, just the 
omission of vigilance endangers the 
heritage of a free people. 

But even more important, every con- 
tribution to promoting truth and charity 
consolidates freedom and builds up peace. 
When shared responsibility for freedom 
is truly accepted by all, a great new force 
is set at work for the service of humanity. 
The same need for shared re. ponsibility 
exists for Christians in regard to the 
Gospel of Christ. 

The Gospel is a sacred deposit to be 
guarded and told ever more effectively, 
a dynamic message to be lived and to be 
proclaimed by word and example. It is 
a gift that is given for the benefit of all. It 
requires effort from all. 

In varying degrees everyone shares re- 
sponsibility for the word of God, the word 
of divine truth, lifegiving truth, liberating 
truth. It is my hope and prayer today that 
the concerted contribution to freedom of 
the American community in Rome and 
the worthy fulfillment of Christian respon- 
sibility for the Gospel will become ever 
more effective for the good of humanity 


and the glory of God. 


And may God bless you in your daily 

activities and give you joy and peace in 
His holy name. God bless America. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 12:09 p.m. in 
the Clementine Room at the Vatican. The 
ceremony marking the beatification of Kateri 
Takakwitha was held on the following day. 
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Italy: Meeting With Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt of the Federal 
Republic of Germany 


Exchange With Reporters. June 21, 1980 

Q. How about telling us about your 
talk? 

Tue PresipDENT. Very good. 

Q. What did you discuss? 

THe Preswent. Well, we had a 
thorough discussion about many issues of 
interest to both countries. We discussed 
Afghanistan. We discussed the theater 
nuclear force question. We discussed the 
agenda for Chancellor Schmidt’s upcom- 
ing trip to Moscow in just an outline form. 
We discussed some of the issues that will 
be coming up here at the Venice summit 
conference. 

I might say that we have no differences 
between us about how to deal with 
Afghanistan. We both agree completely 
that the Soviets must withdraw all their 
troops from Afghanistan. As Chancellor 
Schmidt said, the presence of any of their 
troops there is unacceptable. 

We also understand completely the 
situation on the theater nuclear force, and 
I assured Chancellor Schmidt that we 
have absolutely no doubt that he and the 
Federal Republic of Germany are com- 
pletely committed to carry out the agree- 
ment that was reached back in December 
concerning the deployment of theater nu- 
clear force for Western Europe. 

Q. Why did you write him the letter 
then, sir, if you had no doubt about that? 

Tue Presipent. We're not going to 
have a press conference, but I would say 
that I stated in my letter that there had 
been erroneous press reports, and I out- 
lined the position of the United States 
concerning the theater nuclear force 
question. 

CHANCELLOR Scumu0t. I would like to 
underline any single sentence which the 
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President just spoke, and there isn’t really 
much to add from my side. 

Q. Why were you responding to the 
President’s letter, Mr. Chancellor? 

THe CHANCELLOR. I am not going to 
answer press conference-type questions as 
much as the President did. There will be 
press conferences at the end of the 
summit. 

Q. But you two agree, then—you do 
agree on things. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. Well, then—— 

Tue CHANCELLOR. I never thought 
that we did not agree in substance. Thank 
you very much. 

Q. Did you discuss taking up the ques- 
tion of a deployment in Moscow? 

Q. Should we write that you like each 
each other now or what? 

Tue Present. Always have. Thank 
you very much. 

Q. Are you going out tonight, Mr. 
President? 

Tue Presiwent. I don’t know. I don’t 
think so. 

NOTE: The exchange began at approximately 


8:45 p.m. on the steps of the Cipriani Hotel in 
Venice. 


Venice Economic Summit 
Conference 


Statement on Afghanistan. 


June 22, 1980 


In seeking here in Venice to define a 
global economic strategy and to show our 
united determination to make it a reality, 
we are consciously accepting the respon- 
sibility that falls to the three great indus- 
trialized areas of the world—North Amer- 
ica, Western Europe and Japan—to help 
create the conditions for harmonious and 
sustained economic growth. But we can- 
not do this alone; others too have a part 
to play. 
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However, present circumstances oblige 
us to emphasize that our efforts will only 
bear fruit if we can at the same time 
preserve a world in which the rule of law 
is universally obeyed, national independ- 
ence is respected and world peace is kept. 
We call on all countries to join us in work- 
ing for such a world and we welcome the 
readiness of non-aligned countries and 
regional groups to accept the responsibili- 
ties which this involves. 

We therefore reaffirm hereby that the 
Soviet military occupation of Afghanistan 
is unacceptable now and that we are de- 
termined not to accept it in the future. 
It is incompatible with the will of the 
Afghan people for national independence, 
as demonstrated by their courageous re- 
sistance, and with the security of the 
states of the region. It is also incompatible 
with the principles of the United Nations 
Charter and with efforts to maintain 
genuine détente. It undermines the very 
foundations of peace, both in the region 
and in the world at large. 

We fully endorse in this respect the 
views already expressed by the over- 
whelming majority of the international 
community, as set out by the United 
Nations General Assembly in Resolution 
No. ES-6/2 of 14th January 1980 and by 
the Islamic Conference at both its recent 
sessions. 


Afghanistan should be enabled to re- 
gain the sovereignty, territorial integrity, 
political independence and non-aligned 
character it once enjoyed. We therefore 
call for the complete withdrawal of Soviet 
troops and for the Afghan people to be 
left free again to determine their own 
future. 


We have taken note of today’s an- 
nouncement of the withdrawal of some 
Soviet troops from Afghanistan. In order 
to make a useful contribution to the solu- 
tion of the Afghan crisis, this withdrawal, 
if confirmed, will have to be permanent 
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and continue until the complete with- 
drawal of the Soviet troops. Only thus will 
it be possible to reestablish a situation 
compatible with peace and the rule of 
law and thereby with the interests of all 
nations. 

We are resolved to do everything in our 
power to achieve this objective. We are 
also ready to support any initiative to 
this end, such as that of the Islamic Con- 
ference. And we shall support every effort 
designed to contribute to the political in- 
dependence and to the security of the 
states of the region. 

Those Governments represented at this 

meeting which have taken a position 
against attendance at the Olympic Games 
vigorously reaffirm their positions. 
NOTE: Prime Minister Francesco Cossiga of 
Italy, Chairman of the Conference, issued the 
statement to the press on behalf of the Confer- 
ence participants. 

As printed above, this item follows the text 
of the English translation made available by 


the White House. It was not issued as a White 
House press release. 


Venice Economic Summit 
Conference 


Statement on the Taking of Diplomatic 
Hostages. June 22, 1980 


Gravely concerned by recent incidents 
of terrorism involving the taking of hos- 
tages and attacks on diplomatic and con- 
sular premises and personnel, the Heads 
of State and Government reaffirm their 
determination to deter and combat such 
acts. They note the completion of work 
on the International Convention Against 
the Taking of Hostages and call on all 
States to consider becoming parties to it as 
well as to the Convention on the Preven- 
tion and Punishment of Crimes Against 
Internationally Protected Persons of 1973. 

The Heads of State and Government 
vigorously condemn the taking of hostages 
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and the seizure of diplomatic and consular 
premises and personnel in contravention 
of the basic norms of international law 
and practice. The Heads of State and 
Government consider necessary that all 
Governments should adopt policies which 
will contribute to the attainment of this 
goal and to take appropriate measures to 
deny terrorists any benefits from such 
criminal acts. They also resolve to provide 
to one another’s diplomatic and consular 
missions support and assistance in situa- 
tions involving the seizure of diplomatic 
and consular establishments or personnel. 
The Heads of State and Government 
recall that every State has the duty under 
international law to refrain from organiz- 
ing, instigating, assisting or participating 
in terrorist acts in another State or ac- 
quiescing in organised activities within its 
territory directed towards the commission 
of such acts, and deplore in the strongest 
terms any breach of this duty. 
NOTE: Prime Minister Francesco Cossiga of 
Italy, Chairman of the Conference, issued the 


statement to the press on behalf of the Confer- 
ence participants. 

As printed above, this item follows the text 
of the English translation made available by 
the White House. It was not issued as a White 
House press release. 


Venice Economic Summit 
Conference 


Statement on Refugees. 
June 22, 1980 


The Heads of State and Government 
are deeply concerned at the plight of 
the ever-increasing number of refugees 
throughout the world. Hundreds of thou- 
sands have already left the Indochinese 
peninsula and Cuba, many of them taking 
the risk of fleeing across the open seas. 
Pakistan and Iran have received almost 
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one million refugees from Afghanistan. In 
Africa refugees number several millions. 

The Heads of State and Government 
note with great regret that the refugee 
population continues to grow and that, 
despite major international relief efforts, 
their suffering continues. They pay tribute 
to the generosity and forebearance with 
which countries in the regions affected 
have received refugees. For their part, the 
countries represented at this Summit have 
already responded substantially to appeals 
for assistance to and resettlement of refu- 
gees. They will continue to do so, but their 
resources are not unlimited. They appeal 
to others to join with them in helping to 
relieve this suffering. 

But, however great the effort of the in- 
ternational community, it will be difficult 
to sustain it indefinitely. The problem of 
refugees has to be attacked at its root. 


The Heads of State and Government 

therefore make a vigorous appeal to the 
Governments responsible for it to remove 
the causes of this widespread human 
tragedy and not to pursue policies which 
drive large numbers of their people from 
their own countries. 
NOTE: Prime Minister Francesco Cossiga of 
Italy, Chairman of the Conference, issued the 
statement to the press on behalf of the Confer- 
ence participants. 

As printed above, this item follows the text 
of the English translation made available by 
the White House. It was not issued as a White 
House press release. 


Venice Economic Summit 
Conference 


Statement on Hijacking. 
June 22, 1980 


The Heads of State and Government 
expressed their satisfaction at the broad 
support of the international community 
for the principles set out in the Bonn 
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Declaration of July 1978 as well as in the 
international Conventions dealing with 
unlawful interference with civil aviation. 
The increasing adherence to these Con- 
ventions and the responsible attitude taken 
by States with respect to air-hijacking re- 
flect the fact that these principles are 
being accepted by the international com- 
munity as a whole. 

The Heads of State and Government 

emphasize that hijacking remains a threat 
to international civil aviation and that 
there can be no relaxation of efforts to 
combat this threat. To this end they look 
forward to continuing cooperation with 
all other Governments. 
NOTE: Prime Minister Francesco Cossiga of 
Italy, Chairman of the Conference, issued the 
statement to the press on behalf of the Con- 
ference participants. 

As printed above, this item follows the text 
of the English translation made avaliable by the 
White House. It was not issued as a White 
House press release. 


Venice Economic Summit 
Conference 
Exchange With Reporters Following the First 


Two Sessions. June 22, 1980 
Tue Present. We’ve completed our 
first full day of work here at the Venice 
summit conference. We've spent a great 
deal of time today talking about both the 
political and diplomatic interrelationships 
that bind us together, and also talking 
about the problem that we face in the 
1980’s with an almost inevitable reduc- 
tion in the amount of oil that will be avail- 
able to us by the end of this decade and 
the need to take strong, united, concerted 
conservation commitments among our- 
selves, and also increase the production of 
alternate forms of energy other than oil. 
I was very pleased at the statement is- 
sued by the chairman and our host, Prime 
Minister Cossiga, this afternoon concern- 
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ing Afghanistan. This was a carefully 
worded statement that shows the unity 
among the seven nations assembled here, 
the condemnation of the Soviets’ invasion 
of and occupation of Afghanistan, the 
commitment that we’ve jointly made to 
maintain our opposition to this invading 
force and our admiration for those 
freedom-fighters in Afghanistan who are 
seeking to liberate their country from the 
occupying forces. 

We observe with interest the announce- 
ment by the Soviet Union that some of 
their military forces were being with- 
drawn from Afghanistan. If these reports 
are confirmed and if these withdrawals 
are permanent and if these withdrawals 
are just a first step in moving the Soviets 
toward a permanent and total withdrawal 
of their forces from Afghanistan, then of 
course, this will be a significant thing. 

All of the nations who have expressed 
themselves against participation in the 
Olympics vigorously reaffirmed their posi- 
tions today, and all of us were very pleased 
at the outcome of this first day’s work. 

QO. Mr. President, could you speak 
about the timing of the Soviet announce- 
ment on the pullout, coming as it did at 
the start of the summit? 

Tue Preswent. I'll speak personally, 
not for the entire group. 

My belief is that it’s much more asso- 
ciated with a desire to get Olympic par- 
ticipation than it is to modify the wording 
of the communique to be issued here in 
Venice. The Soviets want very much to 
have athletes come to Moscow. The 
Olympic boycott has hurt them very badly 
in world opinion and also within their 
own country. They are now offering to 
pay the expenses of individual athletes 
who might be authorized to come to the 
Soviet Union. And my belief is that that 
is more of a factor than this summit con- 
ference, but we don’t know yet, as I said 
earlier. The significance of any troop 
withdrawal would have to be decided 
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only after the withdrawal itself is con- 
firmed and after we are assured that this 
is just a step in the total withdrawal of 
troops from the Soviet Union. 

Q. Mr. President, did President Gis- 
card amplify in any way on this TASS 
announcement? He had a personal mes- 
sage from Brezhnev, and did he tell you 
more? 

Tue Presiwent. Yes. 

Q. What did he tell you? 

Tue Preswent. I would rather let 
him make those statements. 

Q. [Inaudible|—say anything at all 
about your long conversation with Gis- 
card d’Estaing? [Inaudible] 

Tue Present. It could not have 
gone any better. President Giscard 


d’Estaing and I communicate frequently 
and regularly, either by telephone or by 
cable, and we meet together whenever we 
can. But we discussed a wide range of 
issues, bilateral issues between ourselves 
and France, matters concerning the Euro- 


pean Community and also matters con- 
cerning the East Africa, Persian Gulf, and 
Southwest Asian region. This is an alliance 
and a relationship between our country 
and France that’s very valuable to us and 
to them, and there are no differences, so 
far as I know, that are any cause for con- 
cern between our two countries. 

Q. Mr. President, why don’t you con- 
sider our withdrawal from the boycott of 
the Olympics if the Soviets withdraw from 
Afghanistan ? 

Tue Preswent. No. Our decision not 
to attend the Olympics was made back in 
February, and it is irrevocable as far as 
I’m concerned. 

This question will be the last one. 

Q. After speaking with President Gis- 
card, do you have the feeling that the 
Soviet report or the Soviet talk about, of 
a pullback from Afghanistan is sincere or 
just a ploy to get Olympic participation? 

Tue Present. I don’t have any way 
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to know. All of us believe that this Soviet 
announcement can only be judged as sig- 
nificant if it’s accurate, if it’s permanent, 
and if it’s a first step toward total with- 
drawal. A partial withdrawal of Soviet 
forces, of carefully selected units, would 
have very little significance. 

But we don’t know the answer to any 
of those questions yet. We'll have to learn 
that as time evolves. 


Thank you very much. 
Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: The exchange began at approximately 
7:30 p.m. outside the Cipriani Hotel. 


Venice Economic Summit 
Conference 


Concluding Statements of the Participants. 
June 23, 1980 


Prime Minister Cossica. May I thank, 
on behalf of all the heads of government— 
I thank all of you not only for being here 
but also for your collaboration in this 
summit through the information that you, 
the press, have provided. This is the final 
press conference, the traditional press con- 
ference we have after a summit, and it is 
up to me as chairman, president of this 
summit of the seven industrialized coun- 
tries of the West. 


The message, I think, emerging from 
this Venice summit, at the beginning of 
the 1980's, the beginning of a difficult 
decade, is a message of unity, solidarity, 
and cooperation. 

You have before you the text of the 
final communique, or if not, it will be 
distributed to you. And yesterday you re- 
ceived the text on consultation that was 
taking place on the political themes. The 
problems that we’ve had to deal with in 
these 2 days, as you already understand, 
were numerous and by no means easy, and 
nobody, I think, would have maintained 
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that we could give an immediate response 
or reply or final reply, because, of course, 
this is never reality, either in history or in 
politics. 

The truth emerging from this summit 
is that the seven major industrialized 
countries are agreed on the strategy which 
should guide us in facing the challenges 
that we have before us. We also agree that 
our unity and solidarity is not enough in 
a world which is increasingly interdepend- 
ent. We are all responsible for the fate of 
this world—industrialized countries and 
developing countries, oil-producing coun- 
tries and oil-consuming countries. In the 
communique, I think you will find an ap- 
peal to this general sense of a joint 
responsibility. 

As you already know, the central prob- 
lem that we discussed was that of energy, 
and we have set out a strategy which in- 
volves specific actions to save oil, but also 
an accelerated or speedy effort to produce 
alternative sources of energy, alternative 
to oil, including nuclear energy, whose 
contribution is essential for a better bal- 
ance between supply and demand in the 
energy field. We’ve decided on the gen- 
eral lines for the decade and how we are 
to monitor the execution of this program. 

We have decided on the need to fight in- 
flation, but we’ve also agreed that we will 
help investment to create more jobs, im- 
proving the economic structures in our 
countries. In particular, in the energy 
field, there will be new investments which 
can create new jobs, which is very impor- 
tant to solve what is a human, social, 
political problem; one of the most impor- 
tant, that of youth. 

We also discussed in depth the problems 
of the less rich countries. And it is our 
intention to confirm our commitment, 
but at the same time, we wish to make 
aware of this commitment—what should 
be a general opinion, a general commit- 
ment, a general responsibility—the other 
industrialized countries, all of them, in- 
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cluding the Communist industrialized 
countries and the oil-producer countries. 

The increasing cost of oil doesn’t only 
harm the industrialized countries but 
creates situations which sometimes are un- 
bearable, especially in developing coun- 
tries. And the problem cannot be solved 
merely through the recycling undertaken 
by private banks. In the final communi- 
que, you will find what other measures we 
intend to adopt in this field. 

Venice has been the host in the past 10 
days of two summit meetings, two impor- 
tant meetings at the highest political level. 
In the first, that of the nine heads of state, 
heads of government of the European 
Community, we found, in spite of the 
fears of many, the confirmation of the real 
vital unity of the Community. In this sec- 
ond meeting at the highest political level, 
which is drawing to an end today, we’ve 
taken economic and political decisions 
and indicated lines of action to reinforce 
international cooperation in the decade 
which is only now opened. 


> 


From Venice, then, we leave with a new 
spirit. We thank this marvelous city for 
its hospitality, with a spirit and a sense of 
openness to the world which has charac- 
terized the history of this beautiful city. 

Thank you for your attention. 

PRESIDENT GiscarD D’Estainc. Thank 
you, Mr. President to the Council. 

This meeting of the seven major indus- 
trialized nations here in Venice, of the 
summit—there are three things that I 
shall particularly bear in mind. 

First of all, this summit has enabled us 
to issue joint statements on subjects as 
important as Afghanistan, the attitude to 
be adopted with regard to refugees 
throughout the world, and the problem 
of the holding of hostages. Also, this sum- 
mit has clearly shown that there is agree- 
ment, converging views, with regard to 
not just the analysis, which is important, 
but particularly the measures that should 
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be taken in order to resolve the economic 
difficulties with which we are currently 
faced. 

And the third point is that this summit 
has been chaired so excellently by Italy, 
and we have enjoyed the finest Italian 
hospitality. And, Mr. President, Mr. 
Chairman, we thank you for both. 

In the very short time available to us, 
there are two things to which I would like 
to refer: energy and development aid. 

Last year in Tokyo our decisions aimed 
at establishing a ceiling and at reducing 
our oil imports. These were decisions that 
it was necessary for us to take, but which 
were of a defensive, negative nature. 

In Venice we have taken a different 
decision, and I invite you to understand 
the importance of this. It’s expressed by a 
sentence in our communique, and it is our 
decision to break the link between oil 
imports and economic growth. We have 
set ourselves a limit of 10 years in which 
to break this link, and in particular, in 
order to efface in public opinion the feel- 
ing of anxiety, the feeling of uncertainty 
about the economic growth of our coun- 
tries, given a high level of oil imports. 

We could have confined ourselves to 
expressing this in very general terms. And 
our communique, which I think will be 
distributed to you shortly, contains, in 
fact, quite specific indications with regard 
to energy savings. We have decided that 
we shall build no new generating stations 
which are oil fired. We have taken meas- 
ures with regard to savings to be made 
in the heating of dwellings and public 
buildings, with regard to the consumption 
of petrol by automobiles and other motor 
vehicles. 

We have also taken decisions with 
regard to the development of alternative 
energy sources. As you know, there are 
three main sources: coal, nuclear elec- 
tricity, and new energy sources. And here 
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the target that we have set ourselves is to 
effect a saving by 1990 of between 15 and 
20 million barrels a day of oil by using 
these new energy sources. 

The Latin countries, that are more 
familiar with units expressed in millions 
of tons of petrol—this means that by 1990 
our seven countries will, together, be pro- 
ducing the equivalent of 1 billion tons of 
oil in all equivalents——-1 billion tons. 

This means that between 1980 and 
1990 we shall be doubling our coal pro- 
duction. It means that we shall be carry- 
ing forward our efforts to develop nuclear 
powerplants. As you know, France is mak- 
ing a major effort in this respect, and we 
shall maintain these efforts. And lastly, it 
means that we shall develop alternative 
energy sources: biomass, geothermal 
energy, and solar energy. And lastly, we 
shall be lending assistance to new pro- 
ducer countries, developing countries that 
could develop new oil resources. 

If we manage to achieve all of this, we 
shall in fact reduce the link that exists 
between oil imports and economic growth 
to the following extent. Up until the 1974 
crisis, when we underwent the economic 
growth of 100, oil imports went up by 100. 
At the present time, subsequent to our 
initial efforts, when economic growth goes 
up by 100, our oil imports go up by 90 or 
even 80. And in 1990, when our economic 
growth goes up by 100, our oil imports 
will be going up by only 60. Thus, we 
shall have broken the link that exists be- 
tween economic growth and oil imports. 

We shall be reducing our oil share, 
that’s currently at 53 percent of our im- 
ports down to 40 percent by 1990. And 
as far as France is concerned, this figure 
will be substantially less. The goal we set 
ourselves is to bring the oil share in our 
energy consumption down to a figure of 
between 28 and 33 percent by 1990; in 
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other words, far beyond the common goals 
that we have set ourselves. 

A second point—and I shall be very 
brief, Mr. Chairman; you’ve given us 5 
minutes each—this is aid to development. 

We’ve said, first of all, that aid to de- 
velopment in the world is a responsibility 
that we all must share, a responsibility 
that is shared by all countries. And we 
have decided to devote thought to the 
mechanisms which are appropriate to the 
development of states in the decade 1980 
to 1990. And the conclusions of the think- 
ing that we have devoted to this indeed 
will be at the forefront of our next sum- 
mit, that is to say, in 1981. 

And then lastly, we have emphasized 
that fact that we shall be making an active 
contribution to the very necessary dialog 
that must be established between North 
and South. 

Here, Mr. Chairman, you have the 
main features of what I have noted from 
our work. And now, as I’m here with 
Helmut Schmidt and we are two of the 
founding fathers of these summit meet- 
ings, because we participated at the first 
in Rambouillet and each summit since, I 
would just like to say, by way of conclu- 
sion, that the Venice summit represents a 
very marked progress in this institution in 
the way in which it functions and in its 
usefulness. 

And then, last of all, if you would allow 
me, I would like to say that I shall leave 
Venice in a short time with great regret, 
and it is with great joy and pleasure that 
one day I shall return. 

Thank you. 

PRESIDENT CarTER. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Our meeting is ending in a spirit of 
gratifying concord and mutual confidence. 
We have joined in unity to prepare an 
agenda for both individual and common 
action. 
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From the history of this beautiful city, 
we have drawn an important lesson, that 
even the most secure political powers must 
act in time in order to shape great 
changes. The republic of Venice left us 
with incomparable beauty, which we have 
observed to our great pleasure. Yet in the 
end, its leaders failed to meet the threats 
of change pressing in from the East and 
failed to seize the opportunities for change 
which were opening then in the West. We 
are determined not to repeat these same 
errors. 

All of us who serve in positions of 
leadership recognize that the decade of 
the 1970's was a period of great difficulty 
and great challenge, of struggle against 
unpredictable and uncontrollable change. 
Yet we all recognize that the 1980’s might 
very well be much more difficult, much 
more challenging, and much more un- 
predictable. 

Free peoples face hard choices. The 
freedoms that make our nations strong 
are at risk in the decade of the 1980’s. 
And we have pledged ourselves here, dur- 
ing this Venice conference, to secure those 
freedoms for the 1990’s and even to the 
end of this century. The challenges are 
both political and economic in nature. 

We’ve committed our combined 
strength and our influence and our voices 
against a ruthless power’s invasion of its 
nearby defenseless neighbor, which threat- 
ens the stability of a crucial area of the 
world for us all. The Soviet aggression in 
Afghanistan is a profound assault against 
the laws of nations and a grave threat to 
the stability of that vital region. 

We’ve pledged to oppose this Soviet in- 
vasion with the means at our disposal, and 
we do this because it is a moral impera- 
tive and also a strategic imperative. We 
also know that by resisting Soviet mili- 
tarism and aggression in the present that 
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we can reopen the paths of peace, détente, 
accommodation in the future. 

We’ve demonstrated our almost unique 
unity in our opposition to terrorism, hi- 
jacking, to the attacks on innocent diplo- 
matic personnel, and toward the allevia- 
tion of the suffering of many millions of 
refugees around the world. 

We are also committed to the same 
unity of purpose in overcoming our com- 
mon economic challenges. We continue to 
battle the inflationary forces that poison 
the confidence on which our economic 
systems are built. That battle, as we all 
know too well, is far from won. It compels 
us to a greater common effort. 

Our own Nation has been effective, 
since the convention of this summit in 
Tokyo, in reducing oil imports, reversing 
a longstanding upward trend. I just re- 
ceived the figures today that the first 
months of this year our Nation’s oil im- 
ports are down 13.4 percent below the 
same months last year, an indication not 
particularly of our own achievement, but 
of the results of these summits, which have 
been felt so tangibly on the lives of our 
people in the past. 

We are resolved, as the President of 
France has said, to break the link between 
our economic growth and our oil con- 
sumption. We have set ambitious goals 
for alternative energy sources to replace 
oil, with coal, shale, energy deduced from 
the Sun, energy reduced from growing 
crops and trees, equivalent to between 15 
and 20 million barrels of oil per day by 
the end of this decade. And we’ve agreed 
on concrete, definite actions with which 
to achieve this goal. It is a figure not idly 
given to the public. We feel this commit- 
ment binding on all of us. 

Here, both in oil consumption and in 
the exploration and development of al- 
ternative energy sources, including our 
enormous coal reserves—six or seven times 
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greater than all the known oil reserves in 
the world—is an adventure, an exciting 
opportunity for us, of our imagination and 
of our skill. 

And finally, another challenge con- 
fronts us in the poor nations of the world, 
those nations who have been especially 
crippled by the unwarranted and exces- 
sive increases in the price of oil set by the 
OPEC nations. Here, again, we must 
match our concern with concrete action, 
for without such action, we will face an 
accelerating cycle of alienation and de- 
spair and disorder. We will study this 
question of aid, assistance, trade in great 
depth between now and next year when 
this summit conference is convened again. 

We share responsibility with each other 
and with those developing nations to 
achieve a better life for all. We know that 
the hunger that afflicts many of these 
people is not only for food, which our Na- 
tion, thank God, has in abundance, but 
it’s a hunger also for mutual respect, for 
mutual understanding, and for mutual 
support, which we are dedicated freely to 
give to one another. We recognize that 
hunger for equality of treatment and con- 
cern, and we’ve resolved to do everything 
we can do to alleviate it with dignity and 
with equal treatment. 

What we do in facing these dangers and 
opportunities is a measure of our will to 
survive as free societies. There’s no longer 
much real distinction that can be drawn 
between domestic affairs and foreign af- 
fairs, between military strength and energy 
or economic strength, between economic 
health and political vitality. These factors 
and the characteristics of a life in a na- 
tion are intimately entwined and insepa- 
rable. All these elements must be fused to- 
gether to provide the basis for genuine 
security, security for the future as well as 
for the present. 

Here in Venice, we have confronted 
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this broad range of challenges together, 
and together we have fashioned our re- 
sponses. Our hosts, by their gift of hos- 
pitality, have opened this path and op- 
portunity of harmony and tangible co- 
operation to us. 

We owe our thanks to the authorities 
of the Italian Republic for preparing and 
coordinating our work, and particularly 
for our Chairman, Prime Minister 
Cossiga, for the people of Venice, who 
have made our stay here so pleasant. We 
leave this meeting thankful for their help, 
inspired by their example in solving prob- 
lems for themselves, and committed to 
show in our common work how much we 
honor the sacrifices they have made for 
our own convenience. 

We will now return to our own coun- 
tries to ask more sacrifices of ourselves. 
There will undoubtedly be some who will 
oppose the pledges of action we’ve taken 
and given each other here. Some will seek 
to delay the implementation of our action. 
But I’m confident that our democratic 
societies will assume these burdens of free- 
dom in freedom, rather than subsequently, 
if we fail, to have more crushing burdens 
imposed on us from outside. 

We've reached our conclusions freely 
as befits an association of free peoples. 
We've agreed on the ways to ensure the 
security of our free world, now and ur- 
gently. We shall show that we can employ 
the tools of democracy in order to build a 
future of freedom. 

This has been a very gratifying experi- 
ence for me and one of great profit to our 
Nation. The association with these other 
leaders, representing their great countries, 
is indeed an important element in the 
future development of the lives of the 
people of the United States of America. 
I’m indebted to them and, particularly, 
Mr. Chairman, to you and the people of 
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Italy and the people of this beautiful com- 
munity. 

Thank you. 

CHANCELLOR ScumupT. Mr. President 
of the Council, Mr. Chairman, first of all, 
I would like to support the excellent ap- 
preciation of President Giscard d’Estaing 
on this year’s summit meeting. I think it 
is in the very nature of a meeting such as 
this with the press that we can’t go over 
all the ground that the previous speakers 
have covered. But I would expressly like 
to support everything that has been said 
about the three previous speakers about 
the nature of our discussions. 

And for me, there is another point, 
which is particularly relevant, in what 
President Carter said—the very great 
value we place upon our exchange of 
views. 

Obviously, with regard to a series— 
given the current range of problems— 
the international links, the international 
political links played a perhaps greater 
role than in the past, took up a very great 
deal of our time, rather more than has 
been the case in earlier meetings. And in 
this respect, I have had an opportunity, 
after lengthy consultation with our Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, our diplomats, I 
have been able to report on the forth- 
coming visit of the Foreign Minister and 
myself to Moscow, the points that we 
shall be discussing. 

We didn’t ask for any mandate. We 
shall be speaking for our own country, 
but we have proceeded to a far-reaching 
consultation on all the areas that we wish 
to discuss, and we shall certainly inform 
ourselves in our discussions. These discus- 
sions will be informed by the points that 
we have covered with our colleagues. And 
we would like to thank our colleagues for 
their support. 

There is one point in the comments 
made by President Giscard d’Estaing that 
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I would like to highlight—indeed, this was 
also raised by President Carter—this is our 
determination, our joint determination to 
break the link between economic growth 
on the one hand and growth in oil imports 
on the other hand. It’s a very ambitious 
goal that we have set ourselves, but I am 
quite convinced it’s a very realistic goal. 
And my country, like France, like the 
United States of America, like Italy, will 
be making the utmost efforts to achieve 
this goal, and we think that we have very 
good chances of achieving the goals we 
have set ourselves for 1990. 

Energy problems, oil problems, oil price 
problems perhaps are of particular im- 
portance in the world at the present time. 
The balance of payments of oil-exporting 
countries and non-oil-producing coun- 
tries, the industrialized countries, price 
rises, inflation. We have emphasized the 
necessity of carrying forward an anti- 
inflationary policy. This is very much in 
keeping with the policies that we pursue 
in my Own country. 

We have never before, at such a meet- 
ing, gone in such detail into the possibil- 
ities of economic relations with the 
developing countries, and we have set 
ourselves a target of doing this even more 
exhaustively next year. And I would very 
much like to emphasize the fact that we 
are convinced, as we have said in the 
communique, that the oil-exporting coun- 
tries that currently have very high sur- 
pluses must directly participate in aid 
programs, in transfers to the non-oil- 
producing, developing countries. 

Here, too, I would like to say that we 
looked at the possibility of a North-South 
summit with limited participation. And 
I'd like to say here what I said in our dis- 
cussions. I certainly would intend to par- 
ticipate at such a meeting and would 
expect the oil-producing, exporting coun- 
tries to do likewise. 
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Now, if I’m going to confine myself to 
the 5 minutes allowed to me, I must bring 
my remarks to a close. But I would very 
much like to thank our colleague, Fran- 
cesco Cossiga. He has chaired brilliantly 
and most successfully two very important 
international meetings here in Venice 
within 10 days. And at this meeting, the 
meeting of the seven most important 
democratic, industrialized states in the 
world, we have had an extremely positive 
atmosphere, one of collaboration and co- 
operation. I am most grateful and appre- 
ciative of this. 

And I would like to say to the ladies 
and gentlemen of the press, of the mass 
media that, of course, only part of the 
things that we have discussed have been 
able to go into the communique, but I 
certainly feel greatly enriched by the far- 
ranging discussions we have been able to 
have among ourselves. 

I’d also like to express my thanks for 
the warm hospitality of Venice. Those of 
us who aren’t Italians are very, very much 
impressed by the few days we’ve had the 
opportunity of spending here in Venice, 
in this remarkable city which is of impor- 
tance to the culture of the whole world. 

Thank you. 

Prime MINISTER THATCHER. [Inaudi- 
ble|—I’d like to undertake four points. 
The first one is this: If you look back to 
Tokyo last year and think what has hap- 
pened there, you’ll see that the events since 
that time illustrate very vividly the kind of 
problems that we have to tackle. Those of 
you—{inaudible|—Tokyo will remember 
that we were then discussing the oil prob- 
lem, which—{inaudible]. Then the price 
of a barrel of oil was $20; now it’s $30 a 
barrel. We were worried then; we’re 
much, much more worried now. That il- 
lustrates one of the continuing problems 
which we’ve had to tackle. 


Another one of these is the taking of 
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hostages in Iran, a new one which came 
upon us suddenly and which we’re doing 
all we can to assist President Carter to 
secure their release.’ 


The one continuing problem, one new 
one, and the third one, which was also dis- 
cussed—for the invasion of Afghanistan, 
which many of us would call a continuing 
manifestation of an old problem and the 
fundamental divisions between East, West, 
and their political philosophies. 


I mention these things as my first point 
to illustrate that in politics we’re con- 
stantly having to deal both with short-term 
and long-term problems, but we try to deal 
with the short-term ones in a way that 
will contribute to the solution of the longer 
term problems. And we’ve discussed them 
all at this conference. 


The second point will take up one of the 
first ones. How are we going to continue 
to deal with the oil problem? You’ve heard 
my colleagues give details of some of the 
things which we have agreed. Really, they 
all have this in common: From whatever 
countries we come, we're trying to reduce 
our dependence on oil and therefore make 
ourselves less vulnerable to the oil-produc- 
ing countries being able to suddenly re- 
duce their production and leave both our 
economies and our politics highly vulner- 


able. 

So, everything we’re doing is trying to 
reduce the dependence of our countries 
on oil and leave us less vulnerable to the 
acts of others. You will find them all de- 
tailed, but by and large, they boil down 
to that simple proposition. That means, of 
course, that we have to find other sources 
of energy. It means that in order to find 
the resources for developing other sources 
of energy, we shall have to let the price 


1 Due to a failure in transmission, the White 
House transcript does not include the first por- 
tion of Prime Minister Thatcher’s statement. 
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rise of the energy we’re using now and we 
shall have to have massive investment into 
alternative supplies, such as nuclear, 
among other things, and such as opening 
up new coal fields. 

Now the third point I want to make is 
this: If we in the Western industrialized 
countries have found it difficult to rise to 
the problems of the increasing price of 
oil and if it’s reduced our ability to help 
others, then the poorer countries have had 
the worst problem of the lot. We talk 
about recycling; we talk about aid. The 
fact is that some of the poorer countries 
just plain can’t afford the oil they’re hav- 
ing to import now. And if you look at the 
relationship of aid to the increasing prices 
of oil that they've had put upon them, 
you'll find the astonishing thing is that the 
aid that we all give them together from 
the whole of the Western world is not suf- 
ficient to match the increasing price of oil 
since 1978. 

So, everything we can do in aid isn’t 
enough to meet their very real problems. 
And that is why I think, instead of just 
talking about North-South dialog, I think 
most of us are very conscious that as well 
as involving the countries of the North in 
solving the problems of the countries of 
the South, we also have to involve the oil- 
rich countries, the oil-producing coun- 
tries, because we really feel that it’s not 
only a question of recycling money, it’s 
also a question of giving new sources of 
aid to those poor countries. 

And the fourth point, Mr. Chairman, 
is this: We have great ambitions; we have 
great wishes to help others, though we’re 
only able to do so if each of us puts our 
own economies really in order. 

For many of us, we have a very con- 
siderable inflation problem. Indeed, I 
think over the past 2 years, inflation has 
been a very much larger part of the prob- 
lems, economical problems of Western 
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societies. Indeed, some 2 years ago, the 
average of OECD inflation was 8 percent; 
now it’s some 14 percent. And we’re not 
going to be able to help other countries, 
let alone ourselves, as much as we would 
wish unless we tackle that problem. 

So, you will find quite a considerable 
portion of the communique taken up with 
the old recipes for tackling inflation. They 
are the old ones; there aren’t any new 
ones. It’s just sometimes that the old ones 
haven’t been tried for long enough to pro- 
duce sound money and a basis for stable 
growth, except perhaps in the economy 
of Germany, which we all admire for its 
tenacity in holding to sound financial 
principles. So, we recognize that we will 
have to do that if we really intend to 
be in a position to help others. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that our success 
in tackling the problems of the coming 
year will depend upon whether in our own 
countries we can raise our economic effi- 
ciency sufficiently to match the level of our 
international ideals. That will be the test 
that we have to undergo during the com- 
ing year, and doubtless you'll be keeping 
us up to it as to how well we’re doing. 

I would like to join my colleagues in 
saying thank you. We’ve had a wonderful 
Chairman, who’s presided over our pro- 
ceedings with very, very great ability. 
We've been visitors in a most beautiful 
city, and we’ve had a valuable and very 
rewarding conference. 

We, all of us, talked about difficulties. 
I wouldn’t like the message to go out of 
this conference just to be one of difficul- 
ties and problems. I think the result is that 
we believe the Western free societies can 
cope with those difficulties and that we’ll 
all be back next year—perhaps with a new 
set of problems, perhaps with the same— 
but we believe we'll have made some 
progress in meeting them. And I’m sure 
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we'll all meet together, I believe, next year 
in Canada. We look forward to it. 

PriME MINISTER TRuDEAU. In facts 
and figures and conclusions, there is very 
little I can add, if anything, to the force- 
ful and lucid statements which my col- 
leagues have just made, indeed add to the 
very detailed communique which you will 
have before you. So, I thought, for those 
few of you who might be interested in 
mood pieces, that I would say a word 
about the mood of cautious optimism 
which, in my judgment, seems to have 
been present among us. 

I notice that Prime Minister Thatcher 
just used words to that effect by saying 
that there is a belief that we can cope with 
our problems. And that seemed to me to 
be the mood which prevails here today— 
not a mood of wild enthusiasm or of great 
self-congratulation, but feeling that the in- 
dustrialized democracies, challenged as 
they have been over the years with what 
seemed at each summit an intractable 
problem, has begun to find a way towards 
a solution. 


One year it was the problem of recy- 
cling petro-dollars, and that seems to have 
been solved, at least until now, and we 
see the great danger for the future. There 
was also, another year, the discussion of 
the impending trade wars and protection- 
ism to defend ourselves from each other, 
and that, too, seems to have been satisfac- 
torily overcome, or at least held in abey- 
ance. And I remember also we talked on 
one occasion of our slow growth and the 
danger that that might create cynicism 
and perhaps a measure of revolt amongst, 
particularly, of the young in our popu- 
lations, and that, too, seems to have been 
averted for the time being. 

And I think we must say that to the 
worries that might have existed as to the 
possibility for industrialized democracies 
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to come to grips with these very intrac- 
table problems, that worry is somewhat in 
abeyance in the sense that we have 
managed, not to overcome all the crises, 
but we have managed to manage them in 
a certain sense. We have remained in a 
reasonable measure of control of our 
domestic economic environment. 


Now, there is one problem which was 
intractable and which for the time being 
remains so; that is the problem of North- 
South relations. And we did discuss that 
again at this summit. I suppose it’s fair 
to say that that is one problem that is not, 
of course, wholly within our control, since 
we must seek a measure of agreement with 
those countries of the Third World. I be- 
lieve there were new steps taken at this 
summit towards a solution of those prob- 
lems. Some of us, certainly myself, indi- 
cated an interest, if invited, in participat- 
ing in the Brandt mini-summit. 

We, as my colleagues have indicated, 
have called upon the oil-rich countries to 
help solve this problem with us, and we’ve 
called upon, also, the Soviet bloc to do 
something to bear a part of this burden, 
which it certainly is not doing now. But 
perhaps more important, we discussed 
among ourselves the fact that we hadn’t 
really broken the back of this problem, 
and we were determined—you will see 
some words in the communique to that 
effect—we were determined to make sure 
that at next year’s summit we would ex- 
pend every effort to come to grips with 
that problem, hopefully with a beginning 
of success. 

I would not wish to finish without mak- 
ing some reference to the political dimen- 
sion of our discussions, to which reference 
has indeed already been made. We men- 
tioned the four communiques of a politi- 
cal nature, or semi-political nature, of 
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the refugees, hijacking, the taking of 
hostages, and above all, on Afghanistan. 

I think it is important to underline that 
our summits are, first of all and above all, 
of an economic nature and should remain 
such. But we have had to become aware of 
this reality that the industrialized democ- 
racies, those represented at the summit, 
could not avoid realizing that in the politi- 
cal field, where there’s been rather more 
disarray, rather less unity than in the 
economic field, and the political crises 
still seem to be somewhat more intrac- 
table, rather more insoluble than the eco- 
nomic crises or the economic challenges 
we've had to face. But there, too, a climate 
of moderate optimism is justified. 

On Afghanistan, we made a declara- 
tion saying that as to the essentials we 
share the same view on the basis, the 
foundation of the problem, the main posi- 
tions to be taken for the future. I think 
we shall also have to face these responsi- 
bilities. But as far as I’m concerned, I 
realize that we must do it marginally to 
the economic discussions, which are es- 
sential to the summit. We merely envis- 
age the possibility of translating in the 
political domain this sort of political unity 
or this democratic approach which we’ve 
achieved in the economic field. 

We could hope that this may pass over 
into the political field. This remains to be 
seen, and this no doubt remains to be 
seen at the Canadian summit next year, 
since we have agreed at this summit in 
Venice to meet next year in 1981 at the 
Canadian summit. 


I must say, indeed I must warn my col- 
leagues and those of you who will be 
there that we shall not be able to compete 
with the splendor of Venice and the hos- 
pitality of the Italian people, nor even the 
excellence of the masterly way in which 
our chairman has conducted the proceed- 
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ings during the past 2 years. But I can tell 
you that you will all be welcome. And we 
think, all together, we shall be able to con- 
tribute further to the solutions of some 
of our serious problems. 


ForEIGN MINIsTER OxiTa. So, I hope 
everybody’s ready for earphones, except a 
few who understand Japanese. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you. On behalf 
of government and people of Japan, I 
wish to take this opportunity to express 
our deep sense of gratitude and apprecia- 
tion to the condolence expressed to the 
sudden demise of our late Prime Minister, 
Mr. Ohira, by the heads of government 
and state. 


Prime Minister Ohira had particularly 
high valuation of the role of the summit 
in these difficult times of the world, and 
he had great expectations upon his par- 
ticipation. I truly regret that and miss his 
presence, but Prime Minister Cossiga and 
heads of state and government have given 
very kind and courteous attention to us so 
that the Japanese delegation has been able 
to participate in this meeting very 
productively. 

Yesterday, by the way, we had general 
election in Japan. The results have come 
to be known to us by now. The party of 
which Prime Minister Ohira was repre- 
sentative enjoyed a landslide victory, in- 
creasing the number of seats of the Liberal 
Democratic Party from 258 to 284. I 
might take this opportunity to report that 
to you. 

This summit in Venice I believe has 
accomplished a result that truly befits the 
first such summit in this decade of the 
eighties. 

First, on the political question: Ini- 
tially the summits were for economic 
discussions, but as other heads of govern- 
ment and state have commented, in these 
new, changing environments we have dis- 
cussed political points, matters, particu- 
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larly with regard to our position as regards 
Afghanistan. You all heard Prime Min- 
ister Cossiga yesterday in his press briefing. 

The Government of Japan, since the 
outset of the Soviet military intervention 
in Afghanistan—the Government of 
Japan has persistently taken the view that 
Japan cannot tolerate such military inter- 
vention in that nation, and Japan shall 
continue to maintain this same attitude. I 
am gratified and find it very significant 
that among the heads of state and govern- 
ment in Venice, a common perception has 
ben confirmed about this question. 

As regards economic questions, Japan 
came to Venice looking forward to fruitful 
and substantive discussions on inflation 
and energy and the so-called North-South 
situation, including the question of re- 
cycling of oil money. We are satisfied that 
we have seen long-term strategic discus- 
sion. First, in next year’s Canada summit, 
further discussions we look forward to 
take place on North-South relations. We 
strongly support this forthcoming agenda 
item. 


On energy, our view is that among the 
seven nations here, on the supply side— 
in other words, not only on demand side, 
on the supply side—our efforts must be 
further redoubled. This is the question 
that affects the oil market economies. We 
must demonstrate our resiliency and 
strength of market economies to the rest 
of the world. To that end, through invest- 
ment, productivity must be increased, and 
through savings, inflation must be 
curtailed. 

In other matters, that may involve 
political difficulties domestically, but for 
us industrialized nations to overcome the 
difficulty of paying such prices would be 
an essential condition for strengthening 
our democracies. This summit meeting 
has dealt with such a long-term question 
fully and squarely, and we find it very 
significant that we have done so. 
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Next, on the matter of relations with 
the developing nations, our present sum- 
mit has paid greater attention than before 
to that matter; in this, it has been very 
meaningful. At the present, because of the 
sharp rise of the prices of oil, many non- 
oil-producing developing nations have 
met difficulties, and we must, of course, 
step up our cooperation with these 
nations. 

In our relationship with the developing 
nations, we need long-term basic strategy ; 
that is, we in the West need it. For Japan, 
we have, for some time, been emphasizing 
increased food production and building 
of better human resources for improving 
human skills and also development of 
energy resources in developing nations. 
On these matters, too, I’m glad we have 
had good discussions in the present 
summit. 

For some time to come, in all of our 
respective nations, we will, I expect, con- 
tinue to have difficult domestic economic 
situations, particularly on unemployment 
and recession respects. Nevertheless, we 
must resist any protectionistic pressure 
resolutely and squarely. And on that, too, 
we have seen convergence of opinion and 
consensus. Not only for this present gen- 
eration but for our future generations, we 
must prove that our free democratic econ- 
omies are indeed viable and strong. We 
must make every effort to demonstrate 
that, I believe. 

Finally, may I say, Mr. Chairman, that 
we are very favorably impressed by this 
city of Venice. We regret our stay has 
been too short—only for 2 days—and too 
full of meetings, leaving us very little time 
to enjoy the beautiful sights of Venice. We 
think we have to come back in a more 
leisurely way if possible. I personally hope 
to bring my wife to Venice. 

To the government of Italy and the 
municipal authorities of Venice and to all 
the citizens of Venice and to the entire 
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population, friendly people of Italy, and 
to the host government who has been 
most courteous, warm, and considerate 
for successful management of the meet- 
ing, and to the most smooth chairmanship 
of Prime Minister Cossiga, I would like to 
express our deep appreciation. 

Finally, for the end of my statement, I 
would like to say that at the beginning of 
yesterday’s session, I mentioned that our 
seven nations are fellow passengers in the 
same gondola, we are riding in the same 
gondola. And this is the feeling that I 
have, once again, most strongly as I leave 
here. 

Thank you. 

PRESIDENT JENKINS. I'll be very brief. 
The central message of this summit meet- 
ing, in my view, has been that the stability 
of the world economy depends on all 
countries recognizing their mutual needs 
and accepting their mutual responsibili- 
ties. 

The probiem faced by the seven major 
industrial countries and the European 
Community, as such, cannot be separated 
from those of the world as a whole. For 
this reason, I greatly welcome the way in 
which at this summit we looked beyond 
the frontiers of the industrial countries 
and our own difficulties to the problems 
which concern the greater part of man- 
kind. 

No outside industrial country is so 
closely linked to the developing world as 
is the European Community. Our interest 
is closely joined to theirs. The disequilib- 
rium between rich and poor is tolerable to 
neither; both are deeply vulnerable. The 
devastating impact of oil price rises on de- 
veloping countries without oil of their 
own causes deficits which could not only 
deepen and prolong the existing recession 
but could touch the very vitals of our eco- 
nomic and monetary system. 


On trade, the Tokyo round has been a 
battle won, but not the war. We still face 
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a protectionist threat which could cause 
major and lasting damage to the trading 
system on which our jobs and our stand- 
ard of living depend. 


Here at Venice we have looked real- 
istically at these problems. We tried to see 
our way forward into the somber decade 
of the eighties. We isolated some of the 
policies which should guide us and looked, 
as has been rightly said by Prime Minister 
Trudeau, with cautious optimism at the 
major changes which will be necessary. 
Above all, we recognized the common 
dangers and the common interests which 
should bind the world together. 


Mr. President of the Council, I thank 
you for your outstanding chairmanship, 
and I thank the Italian Government and 
the people of Venice for their unforgetta- 
ble hospitality. 


NOTE: Prime Minister Francesco Cossiga of 
Italy, Chairman of the Conference, spoke at 
3:40 p.m. in the Sala Degli Arazzi at the Cini 
Foundation. He spoke in Italian. President 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing of France, Chancel- 
lor Helmut Schmidt of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, and Foreign Minister Saburo 
Okita of Japan also spoke in their native lan- 
guages, and their remarks were translated by 
interpreters. 

President Carter, Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher of the United Kingdom, Prime Minis- 
ter Pierre Elliott Trudeau of Canada, and Roy 
Jenkins, President of the Commission of the 
European Communities, spoke in English. 


Venice Economic Summit 
Conference 


Declaration Issued at the Conclusion of the 


Conference. June 23,1980 


I. INTRODUCTION 


1. In this, our first meeting of the 
1980’s the economic issues that have 
dominated our thoughts are the price and 
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supply of energy and the implications for 
inflation and the level of economic activ- 
ity in our own countries and for the world 
as a whole. Unless we can deal with the 
problems of energy, we cannot cope with 
other problems. 


2. Successive large increases in the 
price of oil, bearing no relation to market 
conditions and culminating in the recent 
decisions by some members of the Orga- 
nization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC) at Algiers, have produced 
the reality of even higher inflation and the 
imminent threat of severe recession and 
unemployment in the industrialised coun- 
tries. At the same time they have under- 
mined and in some cases virtually de- 
stroyed the prospects for growth in the 
developing countries. We believe that 
these consequences are increasingly com- 
ing to be appreciated by some of the oil 
exporting countries. The fact is that the 
industrialised countries of the free world, 
the oil producing countries, and the non- 
oil developing countries depend upon each 
other for the realisation of their potential 
for economic development and prosperity. 
Each can overcome the obstacles to that 
development, but only if all work to- 
gether, and with the interests of all in 
mind. 

3. In this spirit we have discussed the 
main problems that confront us in the 
coming decade. We are confident in the 
ability of our democratic societies, based 
on individual freedom and social soli- 
darity, to meet these challenges. There are 
no quick or easy solutions; sustained 
efforts are needed to achieve a better 
future. 

II. INFLATION 


4. The reduction of inflation is our im- 
mediate top priority and will benefit all 
nations. Inflation retards growth and 
harms all sectors of our societies. Deter- 
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mined fiscal and monetary restraint is re- 
quired to break inflationary expectations. 
Continuing dialogue among the social 
partners is also needed for this purpose. 
We must retain effective international co- 
ordination to carry out this policy of re- 
straint, and also to guard against the 
threat of growing unemployment and 
worldwide recession. 

5. We are also committed to encourag- 
ing investment and innovation, so as to 
increase productivity, to fostering the 
movement of resources from declining 
into expanding sectors so as to provide 
new job opportunities, and to promoting 
the most effective use of resources within 
and among countries, This will require 
shifting resources from government 


spending to the private sector and from 
censumption to investment, and avoiding 
or carefully limiting actions that shelter 
particular industries or sectors from the 
rigors of adjustment. Measures of this 
kind may be economically and politically 
difficult in the short term, but they are 


essential to sustained non-inflationary 
growth and to increasing employment 
which is our major goal. 

6. In shaping economic policy, we need 
a better understanding of the long-term 
effects of global population growth, in- 
dustrial expansion and economic develop- 
ment generally. A study of trends in these 
areas is in hand, and our representatives 
will keep these matters under review. 


III. ENercy 


7. We must break the existing link be- 
tween economic growth and consumption 
of oil, and we mean to do so in this dec- 
ade. This strategy requires conserving oil 
and substantially increasing production 
and use of alternative energy sources. To 
this end, maximum reliance should be 
placed on the price mechanism, and do- 
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mestic prices for oil should take into ac- 
count representative world prices. Market 
forces should be supplemented, where ap- 
propriate, by effective fiscal incentives 
and administrative measures. Energy in- 
vestment will contribute substantially to 
economic growth and employment. 

8. We welcome the recent decisions of 
the European Community (EC), the In- 
ternational Energy Agency (IEA) and 
the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD) regard- 
ing the need for long term structural 
changes to reduce oil consumption, con- 
tinuing procedures to monitor progress, 
the possible use of oil ceilings to deal with 
tight market conditions, and coordination 
of stock policies to mitigate the effect of 
market disruption. We note that the 
member countries of the IEA have agreed 
that their energy policies should result in 
their collective 1985 net oil imports being 
substantially less than their existing 1985 
group objective, and that they will quan- 
tify the reduction as part of their con- 
tinuing monitoring efforts. The potential 
for reduction has been estimated by the 
IEA Secretariat, given existing uncer- 
tainties, at around 4 million barrels a day 
(MBD). 

9. To conserve oil in our countries: 

—We are agreed that no new base- 
load, oil-fired generating capacity should 
be constructed, save in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, and that the conversion of 
oil-fired capacity to other fuels should be 
accelerated. 

—We will increase efforts, including 
fiscal incentives where necessary, to ac- 
celerate the substitution of oil in industry. 

—We will encourage oil saving invest- 
ments in residential and commercial 
buildings, where necessary by financial 
incentives and by establishing insulation 
standards. We look to the public sector to 
set an example. 
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—In transportation, our objective is the 
introduction of increasingly fuel efficient 
vehicles. The demand of consumers and 
competition among manufacturers are al- 
ready leading in this direction. We will 
accelerate this progress, where appro- 
priate, by arrangements or standards for 
improved automobile fuel efficiency, by 
gasoline pricing and taxation decisions, by 
research and development, and by making 
public transport more attractive. 

10. We must rely on fuels other than 
oil to meet the energy needs of future 
economic growth. This will require early, 
resolute, and wide-ranging actions. Our 
potential to increase the supply and use of 
energy sources other than oil over the next 
ten years is estimated at the equivalent of 
15-20 MBD of oil. We intend to make a 
coordinated and vigorous effort to realise 
this potential. To this end, we will seek a 
large increase in the use of coal and en- 
hanced use of power in the 
medium-term, and a substantial increase 
in production of synthetic fuels, in solar 
energy and other sources of renewable 
energy over the longer term. 


nuclear 


11. We shall encourage the exploration 
and development of our indigenous hydro- 
carbon resources in order to secure maxi- 
mum production on a long term basis. 


12. Together we intend to double coal 
production and use by early 1990. We will 
encourage long term commitments by 
coal producers and consumers. It will be 
necessary to improve infrastructures in 
both exporting and importing countries, 
as far as is economically justified, to en- 
sure the required supply and use of coal. 
We look forward to the recommendations 
of the International Coal Industry Ad- 
visory Board. They will be considered 
promptly. We are conscious of the envi- 
ronmental risks associated with increased 
coal production and combustion. We will 
do everything in our power to ensure that 
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increased use of fossil fuels, especially 
coal, does not damage the environment. 

13. We underline the vital contribution 
of nuclear power to a more secure energy 
supply. The role of nuclear energy has 
to be increased if world energy needs are 
to be met. We shall therefore have to ex- 
pand our nuclear generating capacity. We 
will continue to give the highest priority 
to ensuring the health and safety of the 
public and to perfecting methods for 
dealing with spent fuels and disposal of 
nuclear waste. We reaffirm the impor- 
tance of ensuring the reliable supply of 
nuclear fuel and minimizing the risk of 
nuclear proliferation. 

14. The studies made by the Interna- 
tional Nuclear Fuel Cycle Evaluation 
Group, launched at the London Sum- 
mit in 1977, are a significant contribu- 
tion to the use of nuclear energy. We 
welcome their findings with respect to: 
increasing predictable supplies; the most 
effective utilization of uranium sources, 
including the development of advanced 
technologies; and the minimization of 
proliferation risks, including support of 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) safeguards. We urge all coun- 
tries to take these findings into account 
when developing policies and programmes 
for the peaceful use of nuclear energy. 

15. We will actively support the recom- 
mendations of the International Energy 
Technology Group, proposed at the 
Tokyo Summit last year, for bringing new 
energy technologies into commercial use 
at the earliest feasible time. As far as 
national programmes are concerned, we 
will by mid-1981 adopt a two-phased ap- 
proach; first, listing the numbers and types 
of commercial scale plants to be con- 
structed in each of our countries by the 
mid-1980s, and, second, indicating quanti- 
tative projections for expanding produc- 
tion by 1990, 1995 and 2000, as a basis 
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for future actions. As far as international 
programmes are concerned, we will join 
others in creating an international team 
to promote collaboration among inter- 
ested nations on specific projects. 


16. A high level group of representa- 
tives of our countries and of the EEC 
Commission will review periodically the 
results achieved in these fields. 

17. Our comprehensive energy strategy 
is designed to meet the requirements of 
the coming decade. We are convinced 
that it can reduce the demand for energy, 
particularly oil, without hampering eco- 
nomic growth. By carrying out this strat- 
egy we expect that, over the coming 
decade, the ratio between increases in 
collective energy consumption and eco- 
nomic growth of our countries will be 
reduced to about 0.6, that the share of oil 
in our total energy demand will be re- 
duced from 53 percent now to about 40 
percent by 1990, and that our collective 
consumption of oil in 1990 will be signifi- 
cantly below present levels so as to permit 
a balance between supply and demand at 
tolerable prices. 

18. We continue to believe that inter- 
national cooperation in energy is essential. 
All countries have a vital interest in a 
stable equilibrium between energy supply 
and demand. We would welcome a con- 
structive dialogue on energy and related 
issues between energy producers and con- 
sumers in order to improve the coherence 
of their policies. 


IV. Revations WitH DEVELOPING 
CouNTRIES 


19. We are deeply concerned about the 
impact of the oil price increases on the 
developing countries that have to import 
oil. The increase in oil prices in the last 
two years has more than doubled the oil 
bill of these countries, which now amounts 
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to over $50 billion. This will drive them 
into ever increasing indebtedness, and put 
at risk the whole basis of their economic 
growth and social progress, unless some- 
thing can be done to help them. 


20. We approach in a positive spirit the 
prospect of global negotiations in the 
framework of the United Nations and the 
formulation of a new International De- 
velopment Strategy. In particular, our 
object is to cooperate with the developing 
countries in energy conservation and de- 
velopment, expansion of exports, en- 
hancement of human skills, and the 
tackling of underlying food and popula- 
tion problems. 


21. A major international effort to 
help these countries increase their energy 
production is required. We believe that 
this view is gaining ground among oil- 
exporting countries. We ask the World 
Bank to examine the adequacy of the re- 
sources and the mechanisms now in place 
for the exploration, development and 
production of conventional and renew- 
able energy sources in oil importing de- 
veloping countries, to consider means, in- 
cluding the possibility of establishing a 
new affiliate or facility by which it might 
improve and increase its lending pro- 
grammes for energy assistance, and to ex- 
plore its findings with both oil-exporting 
and industrial countries. 

22. We are deeply conscious that ex- 
treme poverty and chronic malnutrition 
afflict hundreds of millions of people of 
developing countries. The first require- 


ment in these countries is to improve their 
ability to feed themselves and reduce 
their dependence on food imports, We are 
ready to join with them and the Inter- 
national Agencies concerned in their com- 


prehensive long term strategies to increase 
food production, and to help improve 
national as well as international research 
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services. We will support and, where ap- 
propriate, supplement initiatives of the 
World Bank and of the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization (FAO) and to im- 
prove grain storage and food handling 
facilities. We underline the importance 
of wider membership of the new Food 
Aid Convention so as to secure at least 
10 million tons of food aid annually and 
of an equitable replenishment of the 
International Fund for 
Development. 


Agricultural 


23. High priority should be given to 
efforts to cope with population growth 
and to existing United Nations and other 
programmes for supporting these efforts. 

24. We strongly support the general 
capital increase of the World Bank, in- 
creases in the funding of the regional 
development banks, and the sixth re- 
plenishment of the International De- 
velopment Association. We would 
welcome an increase in the rate of lend- 
ing of these institutions, within the limits 
of their present replenishments, as needed 
to fulfill the programmes described above. 
It is essential that all members, especially 
the major donors, provide their full con- 
tributions on the agreed schedule. 

25. We welcome the report of the 
Brandt Commission. We shall carefully 
consider its recommendations. 

26. The democratic industrialised 
countries cannot alone carry the responsi- 
bility of aid and other different contribu- 
tions to developing countries: it must be 
equitably shared by the oil exporting 
countries and the industrialised Commu- 
nist countries, The Personal Representa- 
tives are instructed to review aid policies 
and procedures and other contributions 
to developing countries and to report 
back their conclusions 
Summit. 


to the next 
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V. Monetary PRoBLeEMS 


27. The situation created by large oil- 
generated payments imbalances, in par- 
ticular those of oil-importing developing 
countries, requires a combination of de- 
termined actions by all countries to pro- 
mote external adjustment and effective 
mechanisms for balance of payments fi- 
nancing. We look to the international 
capital market to continue to play the pri- 
mary role in rechanneling the substantial 
oil surplus funds on the basis of sound 
lending standards. We support the work 
in progress by our monetary authorities 
and the Bank for International Settle- 
ments designed to improve the supervision 
and security of the international banking 
system. The private banks could usefully 
supplement these efforts. 


28. Private lending will need to be sup- 
plemented by an expanded role for inter- 
national institutions, especially the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF). We are 
committed to implementing the agreed 
increase in the IMF quotas, and to sup- 
porting appropriate borrowing by the 
Fund, if needed to meet financing require- 
ments of its members. We encourage the 
IMF to seek ways in which it could, 
within its guidelines on conditionality, 
make it more attractive for countries with 
financing problems to use its resources. In 
particular, we support the IMF’s exami- 
nation of possible ways to reduce charges 
on credits to low-income developing coun- 


tries. The IMF and the World Bank 


should work closely together in respond- 
ing to these problems. We welcome the 
Bank’s innovative lending scheme for 


structural adjustment. We urge oil- 
exporting countries to increase their direct 
lending to countries with financial prob- 
lems thus reducing the strain on other re- 
cycling mechanisms. 

29. We reaffirm our commitment to 
stability in the foreign exchange markets. 
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We note that the European Monetary 
System (EMS) has contributed to this 
end. We will continue close cooperation 
in exchange market policies so as to avoid 
disorderly exchange rate fluctuations. We 
will also cooperate with the IMF to 
achieve more effective surveillance. We 
support continuing examination by the 
IMF of arrangements to provide for a 
more balanced evolution of the world re- 
serve system. 
VI. TRape 


30. We are resolved further to 
strengthen the open world trading sys- 
tem. We will resist pressures for protec- 
tionist actions, which can only be self- 
defeating and aggravate inflation. 


31. We endorse the positive conclusion 
of the multilateral trade negotiations, and 
commit ourselves to early and effective 
implementation. We welcome the partici- 
pation of some of our developing partners 
in the new non-tariff codes and call upon 
others to participate. We also call for the 


full participation of as many countries as 
possible in strengthening the system of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
We urge the more advanced of our de- 
veloping partners gradually to open their 
markets over the coming decade. 


32. We reaffirm our determination to 
avoid a harmful export credit race. To 
this end we shall work with the other par- 
ticipants to strengthen the International 
Arrangement on Export Credits, with a 
view to reaching a mutually acceptable 
solution covering all aspects of the Ar- 
rangement by 1 December 1980. In par- 
ticular, we shall seek to bring its terms 
closer to current market conditions and 
reduce distortions in export competi- 
tion, recognising the differentiated treat- 
ment of developing countries in the 
Arrangement. 


33. As a further step in strengthening 
the international trading system, we com- 
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mit our governments to work in the 
United Nations toward an agreement to 
prohibit illicit payments to foreign gov- 
ernment officials in international business 
transactions. If that effort falters, we will 
seek to conclude an agreement among our 
countries, but open to all, with the same 
objective. 


VII. ConcLusIons 


34. The economic message from this 
Venice Summit is clear. The key to suc- 
cess in resolving the major economic 
challenges which the world faces is to 
achieve and maintain a balance between 
energy supply and demand at reasonable 
levels and at tolerable prices. The stability 
of the world economy, on which the pros- 
perity of every individual country relies, 
depends upon all of the countries con- 
cerned, recognising their mutual needs 
and accepting their mutual responsibili- 
ties. Those among us whose countries are 
members of the European Community 
intend to make their efforts within this 
framework. We, who represent seven large 
industrialised countries of the free world, 
are ready to tackle our own problems with 
determination and to work with others 
to meet the challenges of the coming 
decade, to our own advantage and to the 
benefit of the whole world. 

NOTE: As printed above, this item follows the 
text of the declaration made available by the 


White House. It was not issued as a White 
House press release. 


Venice Economic Summit 
Conference 

Interview With Reporters Following the 
Conclusion of the Conjerence. June 23, 1980 


Tue Preswwent. Well, I think what I'll 
do is just make a couple of remarks to 
start with and then spend the time we 
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have answering any questions that you 
might have. 

I’ve had a chance to meet individually 
with the leaders of the nations and also 
with the President of the European Com- 
munity, as well as to meet collectively 
with them on several occasions, as you 
know, to deal with the political and eco- 
nomic problems that our countries face 
collectively in the 1980's. 

Basically, we continued the themes 
that I expressed in the State of the Union 
message, that I repeated in my Philadel- 
phia speech on foreign affairs, and that I 
outlined in the toast in Rome this week, 
emphasizing the threat to the Western 
democracies, urging them to stand re- 
solved against the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, not to accept it in any way 
as a move that would be condoned by any 
nation, demanding absolute and _ total 
withdrawal of all Soviet troops, not to 
treat it as was treated their taking over of 
Czechoslovakia; calling on the nations to 


be as harmonious as possible in dealing 


with the energy question, to emulate what 
we have already done in passing through 
our Congress a new energy package based 
on both conservation and on the devel- 
opment of alternative forms of energy. 

I’ve been very pleased at the strength 
of the resolutions and the harmony that 
does exist among us. This has been an 
opportunity for me to discuss many items 
of mutual interest, and I think this has 
probably been the best summit confer- 
ence that I’ve attended so far. 

I'll be glad to answer your questions. 

Q. Mr. Carter, you have now been to 
three of these, and there have been dis- 
cussion from Giscard and others about the 
format and whether it’s a good thing and 
how they work and how it should be 
changed, if at all—more frequent, dif- 
ferent format, political separate from eco- 
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nomic. I wonder what your thoughts are 
and how you rate this one. 

THE Present. This is my fourth one. 
It’s obvious that as experience has been 
gained, with Henry Owen as my personal 
representative, the 6 solid months of 
preparation for these summit conferences 
have paid rich dividends. It’s let us ex- 
plore possible differences among us and 
resolve as best we could prior to the entry 
of the heads of state the answers to some 
of the questions. 

We all believe that the maximum bene- 
fit comes from the frank discussion among 
the heads of state ourselves, possibly 
joined by the Foreign Ministers. And my 
guess is that in the conference to be held 
in Canada in 1981, there’s likely to be a 
smaller entourage, and we probably will 
limit the questions to those that relate 
fairly exclusively to the head-of-state level 
that can’t be resolved by the Finance 
Ministers or by the Ministers responsible 
for energy. 

We have expanded this session more 
than ever before to a discussion of political 
and diplomatic measures, including all 
seven heads of state. In the past, we have 
had one breakfast meeting or one lunch- 
eon meeting with the four so-called Berlin 
powers. This time we decided to have the 
political aspects of Europe and the world 
discussed among all seven. And I think it 
worked well. 

Q. Mr. President, what has happened 
here beyond the strong communique that 
we got yesterday that makes it any more 
likely that the Russians will be willing to 
either get out or negotiate an exit from 
Afghanistan? And do you expect them to 
negotiate an exit from Afghanistan? 

Tue Presiwent. It’s hard to predict 
what the Soviets are doing. My experience 
has been not to be optimistic in expecta- 
tions. 


Well, we have, since the very begin- 
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ning, taken unilateral steps and urged as 
many of our allies and friends in other 
countries to join us with the prohibition 
against Soviet fishing in American waters, 
the grain embargo, and the joint call by 
104 nations for the Soviets to withdraw 
and demands of a similar nature made by 
the 34 to 36 nations in the Moslem world 
on two occasions. 

We've asked our allies and friends not 
to replace goods or services that we did 
not sell to the Soviet Union, and we've 
asked them not to give special credit terms 
to the Soviets, as had been the case in 
the past, for instance, with the British and 
the Japanese. We’ve asked them to stand 
resolute in not recognizing as legitimate 
the Babrak Karmal, Babrak regime and 
demanding total withdrawal of troops 
from Afghanistan by the Soviets—not a 
partial withdrawal—as an acceptable fact. 

The more the Soviets realize that they 
do stand isolated in the world, that they 
are condemned by the world as an aggres- 
sive power and as long as we support the 
national liberation forces in Afghanistan 
with our words and our encouragement 
on a collective basis as we have done here, 
the more likely the Soviets are to decide 
they've made a serious mistake. I think 
the Soviets did underestimate the fervor 
and the courage of the freedom-fighters 
who are struggling for national liberation. 
I think they did underestimate the con- 
demnation of the United Nations mem- 
bers and also the constant condemnation 
of the Moslem countries with whom the 
Soviets do want good relationships. 

I think we have reconfirmed the posi- 
tion of all the nations on the Olympic 
boycott that had been stated before by 
them, even after we had the flurry of re- 
ports about the Soviet withdrawal. 

So, for the Soviets to face a united com- 
mitment of all of us plus the other nations 
in the world of opposition to their ex- 
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tended stay in Afghanistan will be an 
encouraging factor in the Soviets’ decision 
to withdraw. 

Q. Why did your joint statement not 
go into economic sanctions, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

Tue PreEsIDENT. Pardon? 

Q. Why did your joint statement on 
that not go into economic sanctions on 
Afghanistan? 

THE Presiwent. We didn’t go into 
specifics about what the nations would 
or would not do in withholding credit or 
the grain embargo or the fishing in waters 
or other matters relating to economics. 
Each nation over the last 6 months has 
decided on its own, working with parlia- 
ments and, in my case, working with the 
Congress, to make a stand on Afghanistan 
and to initiate sanctions of a varying de- 
gree of severity. 

I think it’s accurate te say that those 
exerted by the United States were the 
most severe, and they vary among the 
nations here. There has been no backing 
off, no change in the severity of the sanc- 
tions already imposed, but to enumerate 
the degree of the sanctions which do vary 
among the nations, I think, would have 
been a fruitless effort. 

Q. Mr. President, could I ask about the 
hostages in Iran? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. You've said that you wouldn’t for- 
get them, but there was no mention of 
the 53 Americans in the statement which 
came out of yesterday’s meeting. And you 
did not refer to those hostages specifically 
in your closing remarks today. Could you 
tell us why they weren’t mentioned, or 
were they discussed privately? 


THe Presmwent. Yes, they were dis- 
cussed privately, and I think some of the 
leaders did mention them. I think that 
Mrs. Thatcher, for instance, did. 
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We all see the international terrorism 
associated with the capture of the diplo- 
mats, of the Americans in Iran, as a pat- 
tern to be feared and condemned by the 
entire world. The essence of the hijacking 
and the terrorism, the capturing of diplo- 
mats, is that it’s a phenomenon that’s 
abhorrent to all of us and on which the 
nations represented here have stood 
resolutely. 

All of them have joined in with us in 
sanctions against Iran. Those sanctions 
are being maintained, and there’s no 
doubt about that fact. In my private dis- 
cussions with the leaders, we covered, in 
each case, what the countries are doing to 
help us, either through the United Nations 
or through diplomatic or other means. 
Some still have personnel in Iran who are 
giving assistance to us. 

So, that’s a matter of great concern to 
all of us. There’s no—. 

Q. But was there a conscious decision 
not to mention the 53 and Iran in the 


context of the statement and/or your 
statement? 

THE PRESIDENT. No, there was no con- 
scious decision 

Q. What have you determined, Mr. 


President, about what the Russians 
actually have done with their troops in- 
or out of Iran—not so much what the 
letters say. 

Tue Presiwent. Out of Afghanistan. 


Q. Excuse me, out of Afghanistan 
but what you know, have determined to 
be a fact about that? 

Tue Presipent. We know what forces 
the Soviets claim are going to be moved 
out of Afghanistan, and we know that 
some of those forces are being moved, at 
least just across the border. The best in- 
formation I have is that the Soviets have 
had about 85,000 armed troops in Afghan- 
istan and 30 to 35 thousand on the borders 
of Afghanistan in Soviet territory. 
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They have probably ordered the with- 
drawal of less than 10 percent of those 
forces. And my own information is that 
the forces they have withdrawn have not 
been those that have seen action within 
the last several weeks or months and they 
can easily be put into Afghanistan without 
delay if the Soviets should suffer reverses 
there. 

Q. But then you don’t consider this any 
kind of a real withdrawal, to any extent, 
that would be a first step? 

THe Present. Well, I helped to word 
that part of the communique yesterday, 
and we put some very careful “ifs” in 
there. It will be significant if it is con- 
firmed, if the withdrawal is permanent, 
and if this is a first step leading to total 
and complete withdrawal of Soviet forces. 
Under those circumstances, it will be 
significant. 

Q. Then you're not able to judge yet? 

Tue Present. Not yet. 

Q. Mr. President, with regard to 
Chancellor Schmidt’s coming visit to Mos- 
cow, how do you feel personally about the 
timing of that visit? Is it helpful, or does 
it run counter to current interests of keep- 
ing the Russians at arm’s length until 
they show better faith about Afghanistan? 

Tue PresivenT. I think it’s coming at 
a good time. After talking with President 
Giscard d’Estaing, I also believe that his 
visit with Brezhnev was a fruitful ex- 
change. There was a very firm and force- 
ful presentation by the French President 
of the position of their nation, as expressed 
in this communique, and I have no doubt 
that Chancellor Schmidt will make the 
same forceful presentation to the Presi- 
dent of the Soviet Union. 

And for the Soviet leaders to hear in 
an unvarnished fashion directly from 
European leaders the same kind of mes- 
sage they've been hearing by various 
means from us, I think, strengthens our 
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own position and also sends a very clear 
signal to the Soviets that there is no vari- 
ation among us in our condemnation of 
the Soviet invasion, and also that it’s fruit- 
less for them to try to drive a wedge be- 
tween us and our European friends and 
allies. 

Q. Mr. President, what merit do you 
think there is, if any, in Chanceilor 
Schmidt’s idea that by pointing out to 
the Soviets that we have 3 years before 
we'll be deploying theater nuclear forces 
in Western Europe—that that may give 
them an opportunity to pull back on their 
future weapons? Do you think there’s any 
merit at all in that idea? 

THE Preswent. No, I don’t. There is 
merit to the thought that the Soviets 
would unilaterally cease deploying the 
SS-20’s. So far, the Soviets have built 
facilities and have deployed several dozen 
SS-20’s, and they are continuing with 
that building and that deployment. If the 
Soviets would unilaterally stop that, it 
would be beneficial, and that’s what 
Chancellor Schmidt expressed to me as his 
hope. However, for us to offer a quid pro 
quo, a quid for that quo, we would not 
be gaining anything at all. 

We will start this summer locating sites, 
and we'll be going through the construc- 
tion phase in 1981, 1982, and 83 of the 
deployment of theater nuclear forces just 
to meet an overwhelming threat that the 
Soviets have built up already. And for us 
to accept the proposition that there is any 
sort of equity or equality in the present 
arrangement is a mistake, and for us to 
agree not to deploy if they will just main- 
tain their heavy existing deployment is not 
a fair exchange. 


So, I do not agree with any freeze nor 
any prohibition against American and 
European continuation of our uninter- 
rupted plans. 

Q. On the Middle East-—— 
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Q. You seem to be holding out hope 
for something that I gather you don’t 
agree is 

Tue Presiwwent. If the Chancellor’s 
hopes are realized and if the Soviets uni- 
laterally stop their present heavy construc- 
tion and deployment plans, I would be 
pleased and I would also be surprised. 

Q. On the Middle East, Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

Q. Mr. President, one of the subjects 
on which there was no statement in the 
summit was on the Middle East with re- 
gard to peace efforts. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. Today there seems to be a new com- 
plicating circumstance in reports that 
Prime Minister Begin is supposed to be 
moving some office to East Jerusalem. 
Were there discussions here on the Middle 
East, and how did they come out? 

THE PresmvENT. Yes. We did not dis- 
cuss that report, and I’m not prepared to 
discuss it, because I’ve not been briefed 
on it. But I explained to the European 
leaders very clearly what our position is. 
We are committed to the Camp David 
process, as long as the Egyptians and the 
Israelis agree with us that there is an on- 
going chance of progress toward a com- 
prehensive peace. 

Obviously we have had some times of 
rapid movement and some times of dor- 
mancy in progress, and I cannot predict 
firmly what the future might hold. But at 
this time there is no alternative procedure 
that I can envision that could adequately 
replace the Camp David document, the 
basis provided for it in U.N. 242, nor the 
process of negotiating between Israel and 
Egypt and us with the invitation open to 
the Jordanians and Palestinians that 
might be acceptable to all sides. For us to 
terminate this process simply because 
we're not making rapid progress would 
be a mistake. 
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I have pointed out to the European 
leaders—and I don’t think any have pri- 
vately disagreed with me—that there is 
absolutely nothing in the Camp David ac- 
cords that contradicts what the Palestini- 
ans and/or the Jordanians and other Arab 
leaders desire to see accomplished. Those 
difficult issues that presently divide the 
Israeli position from the Arab position are 
yet to be resolved through negotiation, and 
I pointed out to them the unpredicted 
progress that was made between Israel 
and Egypt, when Egypt was willing to sit 
down with the Israelis and negotiate in 
good faith under the most difficult of 
circumstances. 

I had a long discussion earlier this week 
with King Hussein of Jordan about this. 

It would please me—but I don’t expect 
this to happen—if Jordan would join the 
peace talks. It has become difficult now 
for the Jordanians and other Arab 
leaders to acknowledge that the Camp 
David accords are the best approach. I 
don’t have any doubt that they are. 


If, in the future, the Egyptians become 
convinced or the Israelis become con- 
vinced or we become convinced that there 
is a better way to move toward a compre- 
hensive peace in the Mideast, resolving 
the Palestinian question in all its aspects, 
giving the Palestinians a voice in the de- 
termination of their own future, guaran- 
teeing mutual security, then of course we 
would explore that alternative route. But 
so far I do not see any alternative to what 
we are doing. 


Q. Has the European resolution helped 
or hindered? 


Q. What was that question? 

Tue Preswent. “Has the European 
resolution helped or hindered.” 

It’s hard to say. I did not encourage 
the passing of that resolution. It could 
have been worse in its wording. It was 
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worded very cautiously, and I don’t be- 
lieve that it did any harm. But we will 
continue in an uninterrupted fashion 
along the course laid out by the Camp 
David agreement and the Camp David 
process. 

Q. Do you think you’ve convinced any- 
body, Mr. President, on the Camp David 
argument here in Venice? 

Tue Preswent. Yes, I think so. I 
would rather let them speak for 
themselves. 

What they want to do is to express 
their belief that the Palestinian people 
should be represented as a final decision is 
made about the Middle East. We agree 
with that. This is included within the 
Camp David accord signed by Prime Min- 
ister Begin. So far, we’ve not been able to 
get the Jordanians, for instance, to join 
with Palestinian members of its delega- 
tion, and we’ve not yet been able to get a 
representative group of, say, the West 
Bank and Gaza mayors to say, “This is 
what we want to do in going toward full 
autonomy.” I don’t know if we'll be 
successful in that effort. 

But I think the European leaders un- 
derstand very well that there is no pres- 
ent alternative to the Camp David effort 
and we don’t disagree with the fact that 
the Palestinian question must be resolved 
and that the Palestinian rights must be 
honored and that the Palestinians must 
have a voice in this decision. 

Q. Prime Minister Trudeau said that 
while there was great unity on economic 
issues that you hadn’t quite come to that 
sense of unity on the political front. Could 
you explain to us what some of the polliti- 
cal differences were and where you see 
the major problems are? 

Tue Preswent. Well, obviously the 
other leaders have different views about 
how rapidly to move on the resolution of 
the Mideast differences. 
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I think the French, for instance, would 
demand immediate and total withdrawal 
of all Israeli forces from the occupied ter- 
ritories of the West Bank. President Gis- 
card d’Estaing has made this clear, that 
that is his option. That’s easy to say, but 
how to go about inducing the Israelis to 
withdraw from the West Bank, which 
they’ve agreed to do, in U.N. 242, how far 
to withdraw, how to negotiate a final de- 
termination of the status of the West 
Bank, how to guarantee Israeli security in 
the meantime, those are the difficult as- 
pects of it—how to accommodate the 
questions of water and land and the au- 
thority given to the interim self-govern- 
ing body. So, I think there are differences 
about how and how rapidly to move, and 
there are differences about how to assess 
the ultimate status of the West Bank. 

But those things are inevitable. They’ve 
been very clearly expressed to the public. 
There are no private disagreements 
among us that haven’t been clearly dis- 
cerned through the press and through the 
public. 

Q. Mr. President, do you anticipate any 
repercussions at home about the confer- 
ence’s very unequivocal statement about 
the importance of expanding nuclear 
power? 

Tue Present. No, I don’t—well, I 
say I don’t. Do I anticipate any differ- 
ences? There are going to be some differ- 
ences. 

Our position on nuclear power is clear. 
We believe that nuclear power is going to 
have to play a viable part in the energy 
production in the United States. We con- 
sider nuclear power to be a source of last 
resort, in that to the extent that we can 
conserve energy in our country and pro- 
vide alternative forms of energy, the de- 
pendence on nuclear power can be mini- 
mized. But there are many States and 
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communities that have a heavy depend- 
ence on nuclear power, and we believe 
that there’s a viable demand for nuclear 
powerplants that will be honored in the 
future in our country. 

We are working toward safer plants, 
better operation, better maintenance, bet- 
ter design, more standardization of con- 
struction. 

Other countries that don’t have the 
benefit of massive coal deposits and oil 
and gas and shale, like, for instance, 
France or Germany or Japan, have to de- 
pend much more heavily on nuclear 
power. So, the communique was worded 
very carefully to accommodate the special 
needs of seven nations who differ radically 
one from another in the natural resources 
with which they’ve been blessed. 

We don’t have any apology to make for 
the language. Our position has not 
changed on how nuclear power should be 


handled. 


Q. Mr. President, following upon that, 


nuclear power is one aspect, but you all 
stressed the breaking of the link between 
oil consumption and economic growth. 
And one of you—or the communique 
spoke of this as a binding commitment. 
Now, some of the means to that end— 
doubling the use of coal and the use of 
synthetics from shale and so forth—also 
pose potential problems for the environ- 
ment. My question is, do you foresee that 
our current environmental laws will have 
to be relaxed in some degree in order to 
meet that commitment? 

Tue PresweNnt. No, I do not. There 
are two aspects of the energy thing. One 
is the ratio between the additional energy 
used in its totality, on the one hand, and 
the growth in our economy on the other 
hand. I think Valéry Giscard d’Estaing 
explained this better than anyone else, be- 
cause he went into it in more depth. 
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At the present time, assuming 1980 as 
a base, if economic growth goes up 100 
percent, then the amount of energy used 
will go up 100 percent, total energy. We 
set as a goal for ourselves that by the end 
of this decade, if economic growth goes 
up 100 percent in a certain year, as a base, 
then the amount of energy required to 
gain that growth would only go up 60 per- 
cent. That’s the total amount of energy, 
regardless of where it comes from. 

We can meet that goal. We’ve done a 
fairly good analysis of it, and we’ve made 
great progress already in our country re- 
ducing that energy level by about 30 or 
40 percent since 1973, primarily in the 
commercial area where the profit and loss 
figures are so important in designing 
plants and in utilizing wasted energy. 

The other aspect of it is how much oil 
to replace by other forms of energy, and 
we set as a goal for ourselves between 15 
and 20 million barrels of oil per day by 
these seven nations in totality, that we 


will replace with coal, nuclear power, 
synthetic fuels, solar energy, and so forth. 
I believe that we can meet those goals. 


I might say that we set some targets or 
goals a year ago in Tokyo that many peo- 
ple thought were too radically severe and 
that no one could meet. We have more 
than met our goals, and all the nations 
reported today that they will meet those 
goals in 1980. 

Q. Sir, the progress that you cite that’s 
been made in the United States, as I 
would understand it, has been largely 
through more efficiency. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 


Q. And now, as you reach the end of 
the road on that and have to substitute 
other fuel than oil, do you still believe that 
this can be done without, one, damaging 
the environment, or, two, having to relax 
environmental laws. 
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THE Presiwent. Yes, my answer to 
that question is still the same. 

Obviously, you help the environment 
when you have a certain amount of eco- 
nomic growth or transport people so far 
with less energy, because you have less 
exhaust. And as you burn fuels cleaner, 
you have less air pollution, for instance, 
and less waste put into the water. And in 
addition to that, even though we have a 
very ambitious coal program, we will not 
lower our air pollution standards at all. 
In my approach to the coal people from 
the very first meeting I ever had with 
them was that they would be committing 
a very serious mistake if, in promoting the 
use of coal, they advocated the lowering of 
air pollution standards. And they have 
not done so at this point and do not 
anticipate doing so. 

All of the changes, for instance, that 
would be made in the so-called Rocke- 
feller report to convert existing utility 
companies from oil or gas to coal were 
approved ahead of time by the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to make sure 
that they could make this change without 
lowering the air pollution standards. 

Q. Mr. President, you say you haven’t 
been briefed on the Begin report, but in 
general, do you not have a position on 
anything that Israel might do absent ne- 
gotiations to make more permanent her 
presence in East Jerusalem? 

Tue Present. I don’t want to refer 
to East Jerusalem specifically, but we have 
issued a statement about a month ago 
through a speech that Ed Muskie made 
calling on both nations not to take any 
action of a permanent nature that would 
be incompatible with the Camp David 
process. 

Q. Would it not be incompatible to do 
something that would make more perma- 
nent a presence in East Jerusalem, say? 

Tue Preswent. I'll let you make the 
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judgment of that. Let me not go into East 
Jerusalem. 

Q. Mr. President, you’re going to Yugo- 
slavia, I guess it’s tomorrow. Did you have 
any regrets 

THE PRESIDENT. Let me get the ques- 
tion in the back. 

Q. about not going to the funeral? 

Q. On the timing of Brezhnev’s an- 
nouncement of troop withdrawals, what 
do you think he expected, if anything, 
from this meeting here, announcing as you 
all gathered here in Venice? 

THE PRESIDENT. It’s hard to judge a 
reason for Brezhnev’s announcement that, 
as you know, was made to the President 
of France through TASS News Agency, 
and then, I think, in general throughout 
the world. 

The Soviets authorized President Gis- 
card d’Estaing to notify us. We had 
already had this information before we 
were informed by President Giscard: 
d’Estaing. 

Q. You already had the information 
before Giscard told you? 

Tue PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. How? 

Q. CIA. [Laughter] 

THE PRESIDENT. Well—— 

Q. Wiretaps. 


THe Presipent. It’s hard—I think 
one thing is obviously a propaganda effort 
on the part of the Soviets to repair some 
of the damage that has been done to their 
reputation, because they claim to be a 
peace-loving nation, and they are occupy- 
ing, by military force, a freedom-loving 
people and perpetrating very severe pun- 
ishment on those people who are fighting 
to liberate their own country. And to give 
the impression in the world that they are 
withdrawing those forces—whether it’s an 
accurate impression or not remains to be 
seen—would be a propaganda effort for 
them. 
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I believe another reason—and this was 
discussed among the leaders—is to induce 
some independent athletes to attend the 
Olympics. The Soviets have put out the 
word among their embassies throughout 
the world that they will pay all the ex- 
penses, for instance, of athletes who are 
willing to go to the Olympics. So, they 
are having a major recruitment effort to 
induce additional people to go to the 
Olympics. 

What other reasons they might have I 
don’t know. There may be some special 
consequences of their invasion in the 
Soviet Union with casualty figures. That 
could be a factor, but I have no way to 
know. It’s just all this is surmise on my 
part. 

Q. Mr. President? 

Tue PresweENT. Maybe a couple more 
questions. 

Q. Why did they tell President Giscard 
before they told you? 

THE PresIvENT. I don’t know. 


Q. Or anybody? 

THE PRESIDENT. Why? I have my own 
guess. 

Q. Which is what? 

THE PRESIDENT. But I don’t know why. 

Q. Mr. President, on Afghanistan 
again, there was some mention, too, about 
the courage of the Afghan rebels and the 
support for their movement. Is there 
going to be any efforts on the parts of the 
countries here to support those rebels with 
arms or any financial aid? 


Tue Preswent. That’s a question I 
would rather not answer. 


Q. Could I ask you about the Tito 
funeral? You’re going to Yugoslavia to- 
morrow. In hindsight, do you have any 
regrets about not going to the Tito fu- 
neral, and why did you choose not to go 
at the time when everybody else but 
Giscard went? 
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Tue Presiwent. No, I don’t have any 
regrets in hindsight. I might point out 
that the President of Mexico didn’t go. 
The Prime Minister of Canada didn’t go. 
The President of France didn’t go. I 
didn’t go. 

I think there are 150 some nations on 
Earth. Forty-two of them went; some, 
heads of state, and some not. But there 
was certainly no absence of respect or 
reverence that I wanted to express to the 
people of Yugoslavia, and I believe that 
this trip to Yugoslavia will be much more 
beneficial a result than would have a visit 
by me to the country in the aftermath of 
President Tito’s death. 

I had an opportunity for television in- 
terviews and news interviews with Yugo- 
slav press this past week and again ex- 
pressed to the Yugoslavian people my 
admiration for President Tito, his reputa- 
tion as a fighter for freedom, his leader- 
ship in the nonaligned movement, and my 
regrets to them over his death. 

So, I don’t have any apology to make, 
but I think I made the right decision. 

Q. Mr. President, you said in your 
toast in Rome that there had to be a con- 
crete demonstration of Western opposi- 
tion to the Afghanistan invasion. Do you 
consider the statement that the leaders is- 
sued yesterday sufficient to meet that 
test, or would you hope and expect that 
some of the allies will take steps beyond 
what they’ve already done to let the 
Soviets know they do not approve of their 
behavior. 

THE Preswenrt. I think a communique 
alone would not be enough, and we cer- 
tainly don’t consider it to be enough in 
our Own case, just to issue a communique. 
There are restraints presently and to be 
continued in the future on the transfer of 
technology to the Soviet Union, for in- 
stance. There has been an interruption of 
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former trade credits, beneficial terms and 
lower interest rates than ordinarily that 
have been granted to the Soviets that are 
no longer granted. These kinds of things 
will be maintained. And there'll also be 
the pressure of world opinion on the So- 
viet Union—an acknowledgment by us 
and other nations of the occupation. 

So, this is just part of a broad gamut of 
actions that we and others are taking in 
a peaceful way to induce the Soviets to 
withdraw their forces. 

Q. [Inaudible|—additional concrete 
steps in the nature of our own grain em- 
bargo by other nations? 

Tue Presiwent. I can’t answer that 
question. 

Q. When you say this wouldn’t be 
enough in our own case, do you mean that 
we are going to take some other specific 
steps? 

Tue Presipent. I meant we are al- 
ready taking other steps in addition to 
the communique. 

Q. Is it true that you and Schmidt 
crossed swords? According to a German 
official, he really—that said he lectured 
you for a half hour. Or was it all sweetness 
and light? 

Tue PresmweNnT. Well, it was sweeter 
and lighter at the end of the conversa- 
tion than it was at the beginning. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Are you going to the Ohira me- 
morial service? 

Tue Presipent. I don’t know. 

I think I made an appropriate state- 
ment after Helmut and I had our conver- 
sation. One was that the letter that I 
sent—which I consider to be a private 
letter and which he considers to be pri- 
vate—was sent with the best of intentions 
and consists of two basic parts. One was 
an acknowledgment that erroneous press 
reports concerning Schmidt’s statement 
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on the theater nuclear force agreement 
were causing problems. I personally put 
in the phrase “erroneous press reports,” 
because they were erroneous. 

Secondly, I wanted to explain to Chan- 
cellor Schmidt very clearly what the 
United States position is on any sort of 
moratorium or freeze concerning theater 
nuclear forces. 

So, he understands me, and I under- 
stand him very well. And I think the meet- 
ing was fruitful, and we just never have to 
refrain from speaking frankly. 

Q. What was astonishing about the 
letter? 

THE PresiventT. I don’t think the let- 
ter should have been astonishing, but I’d 
rather let Chancellor Schmidt tell you 
about that. 

Q. What did you say about an Ohira 
memorial service? Are you going? I didn’t 
hear you. 

Tue Present. I don’t—want to say 
anything on that—{laughter] 

Q. Did you have any fun in Venice, or 
was it all work? 


THE Preswent. I had a good time, 
yes. It’s just an unbelievably beautiful 
city. And Rosalynn and Amy have been 
having a good time. 

Q. Did you really have bread and 
cheese and water for breakfast 


THE PresweEnT. Milk. 

Q. Oh, milk. [Laughter] 

Q. Did you have any trouble getting 
a word in? 

THE PRESIDENT. 
[Laughter] 


Well, I really enjoyed it. They have 
eight monks over there. This is an order 
that was founded in the year 982, and 
they formerly had 215 monks there, and 
now they only have 12. But they take 
care of St. Marks, as you know, which is 


This 


morning? 
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filled with treasures, and they minister to 
the congregation who comes there, pri- 
marily tourists and others who come. And 
then they also have duties out among the 
little islands, among the poor people. 

They do scholarly work. One of them 
is a very noted scholar on Gregorian 
chants and has issued several publications 
that are used in recording the ancient 
Gregorian chants. It was a very delightful 
occasion for me. 

The priest who’s the head of the order 
formerly lived in Arkansas and Missouri 
and Wisconsin. He taught school there in 
the colleges. He’s a musician, a pianist and 
an organist. And another one of the 
monks is from Brooklyn—— 

Q. A Jewish monk. [Laughter] 

Tue Present. I asked him—he said 
he’d be there the rest of his life. When the 
monks join the order, they come prepared 
to stay forever. 

Q. Are you going to retire there, Mr. 
President? 

THE PrEsweENT. It sounds like a great 
idea. 

They’ve also got some people who just 
come and live with the monks and who 
go out every day and do their work at the 
university, keeping books. 

Q. Could the press learn something 
from those monks? [Laughter] 

Tue Preswent. I have to admit that 
I looked on them with great envy. 

Q. Did they try to convert you? 
They’re Catholic. 

THE PRESIDENT. 
verted. [Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, do you really think 
that—I don’t mean to get serious 
again 

THE Preswent. That’s all right. 

Q.—— but do you really think it’s a 
healthy trend that the Russians are now 


I’ve already con- 
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dealing with the French and the Germans 
and so forth? 

Tue Present. Yes. 

Q. And not just primarily with the 
United States? 

Tue Preswent. I don’t think they’ve 
ever dealt primarily with us. There’s al- 
ways been, I think, a legitimate effort on 
the part of the Soviet Union to work with 
and to discuss issues with and also to ne- 
gotiate with the Europeans directly. But 
we've always had a custom since the 
Second World War to share the results of 
those exchanges. 

As soon as Chancellor Schmidt com- 
pletes his visit to Moscow, then Mr. 
Genscher, who’s the Foreign Minister, will 
come to Washington to give Secretary 
Vance and myself a complete report—— 

Q. Who, who? 

Q. Who, sir? 

THE PRESIDENT. Genscher. 

Q. Secretary who? 

Q. Vance? You said Vance. 

THe President. I’m sorry. My fault. 
Secretary Muskie. Muskie. 
[Laughter] 

Press Secretary Powe... Donald- 
son’s [Sam Donaldson, ABC News] been 
drunk for 3 days. [Laughter] 

Q. He’s a better man for it. 

Q. You don’t think this looks like busi- 
ness as usual to the American public? 

THE PResIDENT. Well, it may. 


Secretary 


Q. When we are blessing Schmidt go- 
ing and you saying that there were fruitful 
results from Giscard going and that to the 
public it looks like—— 

THe Preswent. But the fruitful part, 
I think I pointed out, was that Giscard 
told Brezhnev, in effect, the same things 
that were in this communique that was 
issued yesterday, and I don’t have any 
way to know what reports President 
Brezhnev might get from his ambassadors 
in other countries, whether he knows that 
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the allies are this firm in condemning the 
occupation. So, in my judgment, it’s both 
beneficial and also inevitable. We could 
not prevent it even if we wanted to, which 
I don’t. 

And when I have met with Brezhnev 
or when Secretary Muskie met with 
Gromyko recently, he immediately gave a 
report, a private report, to the Foreign 
Ministers of the other nations who were 
assembled there. This is a customary thing, 
and I think it’s very good for us to keep 
having these communications open with 
the Soviet Union. 

Q. But the only thing the Soviets see or 
hear that would increase their likelihood 
to want to withdraw is simply unity, 
right? I mean there aren’t any new con- 
crete steps that you’re anticipating or any 
of them is anticipating—if I understood 
you correctly. 

THE PresiventT. None that I could sur- 
mise. 

Q. It’s simply the impression that we 
are 

THE PresiDENT. But that’s important. 

QO. all together, and it won’t be, as 
you said, another Czechoslovakia 

Tue Present. I think that all of 
us 

Q. that it’s supposed to make them 
take the idea of negotiating more 
seriously. 

Tue Present. Yes. I think that all of 
us refuse to accept the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan as a permanent, accom- 
plished fact, that we demand the Soviets’ 
total withdrawal from Afghanistan, and 
that we are so closely united that the 
Soviet effort, if mounted, to divide us one 
from another and to deal individually 
with us on a separate basis would be fruit- 
less. I think that’s a very good and bene- 
ficial signal to send to the Soviets. 

Q. Is there a problem, Mr. President, 
that the French, the German President 
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have somewhat different home constitu- 
encies than you have 

The Present. I’m sure they do. 

Q. that they have to sometimes 
speak to. You're going to be running 
against, probably, Governor Reagan. 
Schmidt has a problem on the left wing of 
his party and so on, so that you may agree 
in purpose, but when you express it some- 
times, you’ve got to think of whom you 
are talking to at home. 

THe PresiwwenT. Yes, I think every- 
thing you said is true. And I try to make 
a point, within limited bounds, of study- 
ing the German and the French and the 
British and the Japanese and other po- 
litical party coalitions and the makeup of 
the individual party factions. This is im- 
portant for me, when I have a bilateral 
meeting, to understand what they face. 

We observed very closely this morning, 
for instance, the results of the Japanese 
election—the drastic reduction in the 
Communists’ strength, a very unexpected 
victory for the conservative party, which 
has been the ruling party for a long time. 
So, I try to understand these things and 
also ask them questions in our private, 
more informal] talks about politics in their 
country. They are quite interested in our 
Nation, knowing the general results of the 
primary season, what the issues were, how 
those might carry over into the general 
election. We’re all politicians, and we all 
exchange experiences. 

Q. Can you see any prospect that the 
Soviets could be seriously interested in 
negotiating withdrawal before Novem- 
ber—I mean, that you could be engaged 
in serious discussions about it by the fall? 

THE PresiweNT. I really don’t envision 
the Soviets negotiating a withdrawal. We 
don’t know what the Soviets might do, 
but I can’t imagine our being involved in 
a negotiation. 


We have sent to the Soviets a very clear 
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message that was known by our friends 
and allies here, telling them in effect that 
with the withdrawal of the Soviet forces 
in their entirety, that we would support 
an independent, nonaligned, neutral gov- 
ernment of Afghanistan if it was accept- 
able in form to the Afghan people. And 
how that goal might be accomplished is 
something that the Soviets can assess, and 
whether they will attempt it, I can’t 
predict. 

Q. [Inaudible|—do you think more in- 
formal, where there’s some real prospect 
that they would be talking about with- 
drawing by fall? 

Tue PresivenT. I think it’s a possibil- 
ity. As you know 

Q. But that’s not your expectation, is 
that correct? 

Tue Presipent. I don’t predict it, but 
I would be pleased to see it happen. 

The Moslem nations, as you know, have 
formed a three-person committee to ex- 
plore those possibilities. And it may be, if 
the Soviets are very discouraged about 
their lack of success in subjugating the 
Afghan people, that they might be look- 
ing for some way to resolve this issue, and 
they might attach themselves to this 
Moslem country effort. But I don’t have 
any way to know. 

Q. Who are the Moslem countries? 

Tue PreswenT. Iran, Syria, and— 
anybody know? 

Mr. Frienpty.' Iran, Pakistan, and 
the secretary general of the Islamic 
Conference. 

Tue Preswent. I know Ghotzbadeh 
is one of them. 

Q. But you don’t see our participating 
short of a total wihdrawal—I mean, if 
they were to begin—participating in 
neutralization. 


Alfred Friendly, National Security Council 
Press Officer. 
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Tue Present. Well, that’s too con- 
jectural 

Q. Well a senior American official said 
yesterday 

THE PRESIDENT. because a com- 
mitment to a total withdrawal at a cer- 
tain specified early time—you know, if it 
can be monitored—would be a major 
factor. I wouldn’t say that we'll sit back 
and 

Q. Have you noticed, Mr. President, as 
some of us have, that as Reagan emerges 
more clearly as the Republican candidate 
that your stock in Europe goes up? 

Tue Present. I hope it’s not just in 
Europe. [Laughter] 

Reporter. Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at approximately 
6 p.m. at the Cipriani Hotel. 


Interview With the President 


Question-and-Answer Session With Goran 
Milic of Yugoslavian TV and Juri Gustinicic 
of Politika. June 12, 1980 


U.S.-YUGOSLAV RELATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, although American- 
Yugoslav relations have been developing 
favorably over a good many years— 

Tue PresipenT. Yes. 


Q. ——it is widely believed that they 
made particularly strong advances during 
your Presidency. So, in this regard, how do 
you view your first visit to Yugoslavia? 
What do you expect from this visit? 

Tue Present. First of all, I’m very 
excited about going to Yugoslavia. We 
were honored, as you know, with a visit 
here by President Tito. And we benefited 
so greatly from his visit and his advice 
that that’s obviously one of the bases for 
the—I think, perhaps, the best relation- 
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ships we have had with Yugoslavia in 
many years. 

Secondly, we have had an undeviating 
policy toward Yugoslavia, a commitment 
to the independence, the territorial integ- 
rity, and the unity of Yugoslavia for more 
than 30 years, since President Truman 
was in this office. 

And third, we have a broad range of 
bilateral concerns: about peace and stabil- 
ity, the prevention of terrorism and 
aggression, the role to be played by the 
nonaligned movement nations, and also, 
of course, to enhance trade and economic 
relationships. 

I’m particularly eager to meet with the 
new leaders in Yugoslavia. And perhaps, 
since it will follow the economic summit 
conference in Venice, I can give them a 
report on what the major Western devel- 
oped countries believe about the future of 
inflation and unemployment and energy 
and trade. So, I think it’s going to be an 
exciting visit and also very profitable for 
us. 


PRESIDENTS CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
PRESIDENT TITO 


Q. The Yugoslav—and also the inter- 
national public—has noticed a more than 
usual intensity of personal correspondence 
between you and President Tito. 

THe Present. Yes. 


Q. Could you tell us how such an ex- 
change of personal messages came about, 
and what was the significance of it? 

Tue Presipent. They were extremely 
significant to me and to our country. I 
have had a long admiration for President 
Tito and his contribution to the develop- 
ment of independent nations and the pres- 
ervation of peace and liberty of not only 
the people of your country but, indeed, for 
many others around the world. When I 
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became President I initiated this commu- 
nication on a tentative basis, and he re- 
sponded enthusiastically. And we ex- 
changed many long letters that were 
private and confidential in nature, but 
extremely frank in our discussion of our 
two countries and our relationships and 
also matters that were of concern to us 
that happened in other nations. 

His advice and counsel to me was pro- 
found, very thoughtful, and based upon 
his long years of experience in dealing 
with leaders of the world and with nations 
of the world that he knew much better 
than did I. When he came here on his 
official visit, we instantly got along very 
well, and again, we benefited greatly from 
it. So, this long series of communications 
back and forth, of private correspondence, 
I hope was of help to him in understand- 
ing our Nation and its current policies 
better. But it was extremely beneficial to 
me. 

Q. I would be free to ask you, Mr. 
President, of course, if it is not a secret of 
state, is there any detail that you partic- 
ularly remember from that personal cor- 
respondence with President Tito? 


THE PRESIDENT. Well, as the relation- 
ship changed in the nonaligned move- 
ment, and as the relationship changed be- 
tween ourselves and the Soviet Union, as 
we sought a basis for stronger détente and 
peace, and as we hammered out the prin- 
ciples of the SALT agreement to control 
nuclear weapons, and then later, of course, 
as the hostage question evolved, and the 
Soviets invaded Afghanistan—those kinds 
of current issues were discussed between 
us. I received his advice, and of course I 
gave him a response about what our own 
Nation’s policies might be. 

He was pleased with his visit here, and 
I don’t have any doubt that he was very 
gratified at the outpouring of admiration 
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for him that was so obvious among the 
people of my country. 
THE NONALIGNED MOVEMENT 

Q. You have already stressed, yourself, 
the importance of the nonaligned move- 
ment, of which Yugoslavia is a very active 
member. But one has the impression that 
lately, nonalignment is less frequently 
mentioned in American policy. Do you 
share this impression? And what is your 
position and your attitude to date to the 
nonalignment in world politics? 

Tue Present. This was one of the 
subjects that President Tito and I dis- 
cussed at length: the subversion of the 
nonaligned movement—which he initi- 
ated in its early days—by the later entry 
of influence, for instance, by the Cubans, 
who are obviously dominated by and 
aligned with the Soviet Union; and how 
the true nonaligned countries—India and 
Yugoslavia being leaders—could restore 
the integrity of the movement in the face 
of Cuban leadership there. 

As he was preparing to go to the 
Havana conference, he outlined to me 
some of the principles that would be dis- 
cussed and debated. And I think he won 
a notable success in the Havana non- 
aligned movement conference in trying to 
move the entire movement back to a true 
independence and true nonalignment. 

We are deeply concerned about the in- 
tegrity and the thrust of the nonaligned 
movement. I know that in his latter days 
President Tito [was], and now his suc- 
cessors are, very eager to see true non- 
alignment restored there. The Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan is a serious de- 
parture from the respect for nonaligned 
countries. Although Afghanistan was not 
a signatory of the nonaligned movement 
charter, they were indeed a nonaligned 
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country until the Soviets invaded them. 
And this encroachment on the integrity of 
the smaller and weaker nations was of 
great concern to him and is to me. 


Q. But you do consider the nonaligned 
movement an important factor in today’s 
politics? 

Tue Preswent. Extremely valuable, 
yes, for the maintenance of peace and the 
stability of the world, and also for the 
meeting of economic challenges, such as 
the explosion in energy prices. What the 
nonaligned countries do and say is very 
important to our country, to the Soviet 
Union, I’m sure, and to the rest of the 
world. 

THE 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


Q. Your administration has recognized, 
Mr. President, the need for serious change 
in the structure of economic relations in 
the world. However, almost nothing has 
been done so far in this field. And how 
do you see the effective way out of this 


stagnation towards the new economical 
order? 

THE Preswent. Well, I believe it’s ac- 
curate to say that we were making good 
progress on this economic development 
through the regional banks, the World 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund, 
through bilateral aid of an economic na- 
ture, through the enhancement of trade, 
through the elimination of protectionist 
barriers, through cultural exchanges. This 
applied to our relationship with Yugo- 
slavia and to other countries, and among 
other nations that did not 
directly. 


involve us 


The OPEC price increases, however, 
have added to the cost of energy so much 
that many nations now spend almost their 
entire export earnings just to buy oil from 
the OPEC countries at the exploded 
prices. For instance, in the 12-month pe- 
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riod, during 1979, OPEC oil prices more 
than doubled. They went up more than 
they had, the entire history, since oil was 
first discovered. And we have large energy 
supplies of our own, but we still are a 
large importing nation as well. But this 
has shocked the world economy, and now 
we're working on ways to conserve en- 
ergy and also to produce alternative forms 
of energy that don’t rely on oil. 

But I think we are making progress 
over a long period of time, but we had a 
setback with the unanticipated explosion 
in oil prices. 

Q. Some say that petroi is expensive, 
but some say that computers are expen- 
sive, too, so what shall we do with the 
countries who don’t have computers and 
which don’t have petrol as well? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, different nations 
have natural and human resources that 
they can tap with adequate financial in- 
vestments and with adequate means to 
sell their products. My own belief is that 
our country’s greatest asset, on a historical 
basis over many decades of time, is the 
extremely productive land that we have 
to produce food and fiber for the rest of 
the world. Obviously, we’ve been blessed 
by technological advances with our highly 
competitive free enterprise system, which 
was built upon almost unlimited natural 
resources of minerals and growing forests 
and the production of our agricultural 
lands. 


But each country is different, and what 
we are trying to do now is to have a mar- 
keting arrangement in the world that 
eliminates trade barriers and protects 
those poorer countries which are quite 
vulnerable—some of them only have one 
or two export items that are available to 
bring in much needed purchasing power 
for them. 


We also have mounted, 
leadership, a 


under my 
commission on world 
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hunger, to try to deal with the more 
equitable distribution of food supplies 
and, also, to let those who have very ill- 
developed production techniques do a 
better job with better seeds, some irriga- 
tion principles, better fertilizers that we 
ourselves have developed in this country. 
And as we go with our technicians into 
those small and developing countries to 
help them, we learn a lot in the process 
and, therefore, are better off ourselves. 


DETENTE 


Q. There’s a lot of talk today about a 
very difficult time in détente. You spoke 
about it, too. Now, assuming that certain 
critical issues cannot be resolved in the 
very near future, what is then, in your 
opinion, going to happen to détente in the 
meantime? 

Tue Presiwent. We are trying to 
preserve the essence of détente—that is, 
to oppose aggression and also to eliminate 


the threats to world peace. These must be 
done simultaneously. 


There was a major setback to détente 
and to the prospects for world peace with 
the unwarranted Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan. Even with this very serious 
development, however, we still are at- 
tempting in every possible way to preserve 
the peaceful nature of the world and to 
control the spread of nuclear weapons 
and, at the same time, to reestablish much 
better communications among nations 
who might see their relationships dete- 
riorate, absent a sharing of hopes and 
dreams for a better and a more peaceful 
future. 

In Africa, in Asia in particular, we've 
opened up new avenues of communica- 
tion with nations like Nigeria, and before 
that, with Egypt which was formerly not 
a very close friend of ours, and more re- 
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cently with normalized relationships with 
China. 

But we intend to continue to oppose ag- 
gression, the persecution of human beings 
as is taking place now in Kampuchea, in 
Ethiopia where many refugees have 
escaped—the same thing, of course, in 
Afghanistan, and now in Cuba—and, at 
the same, enhance human rights and 
human freedom. 


So, the maintenance of peace, the pro- 
vision of stability, the searching for a way 
to control nuclear weapons, the enhance- 
ment of communications among nations, 
and the protection of human rights— 
those are the bases that I see for the per- 
petuation and improvement of détente. 


CONFERENCE ON SECURITY AND 
COOPERATION IN EUROPE 


Q. We've heard your position on this, 
but can the European conference help to 
maintain certain positive achievements 
in international cooperation in détente, at 
least in Europe? How do you see the 
Madrid Conference? 


Tue Preswent. Yes, I thought the 
conference in Belgrade was an historic de- 
velopment in letting nations search among 
themselves—different nations with differ- 
ent perspectives—for common ground on 
which they could predicate plans for the 
future. 


We will go to Madrid with a commit- 
ment to enhance what was decided at 
Helsinki: to provide for better security 
among nations, for a more open relief of 
tension that might develop because of 
misunderstood intentions among the 
countries, for the enhancement of human 
rights, and for better economic relation- 
ships. 

So, there will be differences at Madrid. 
I think that’s an accurate prediction. But 
we believe that together we can carry out 
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the principles and the spirit and the 
commitments made at Helsinki. 


ADMINISTRATION'S ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Q. Mr. President, at the end I would 
like to ask a more personal question. You 
have now been in office for almost 4 years, 
and I remember when you started. You 
said on one occasion that it’s a heavy 
burden and also that there are limitations 
to what a President can do. Now, looking 
ahead to a new term, would you feel more 
strongly the burden or the high hopes 
you had at the beginning? 

Tue Present. I think I failed to 
anticipate the burdens, and I failed to 
anticipate the limitations on resolving the 
problems in the world. We are a super- 
power, but our dealings are with free and 
independent other nations who have a dif- 
ferent perspective from us. And in a free 
world, where people can act on their own, 
when nations make their own decisions, 
there are bound to be these differences. 

We have made progress, though. The 
world has basically been at peace. Our 
country has stayed at peace. We’ve made 
progress in hammering out the principles 
of the SALT II agreement, which we in- 
tend to see ratified, and then go on to 
SALT III and the control of theater nu- 
clear forces. We’ve opened up new rela- 
tionships with a fourth of the people on 
Earth, with the People’s Republic of 
China. We’ve made notable progress 
under the most difficult circumstances in 
the Mideast, with peace treaties now be- 
tween Israel and the major Arab nation, 
and now working under difficult circum- 
stances, as I say, toward further progress. 
I think we’ve strengthened our NATO 
Alliance and, as you pointed out earlier, 
the relationship between ourselves and 
Yugoslavia has never been better. 
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So, we’re making progress. We face is- 
sues frankly and without trepidation. We 
don’t flinch when a difficult decision has 
to be made. And the damage that was 
done in our own country, because of the 
Vietnam war and because of the Water- 
gate embarrassment, has substantially 
been repaired. We have a much stronger 
country in its spirit and in its unity and, 
although we have some economic prob- 
lems, they are not nearly so severe as 
they are in many other nations. 

So, in general, I’m pleased with the 
progress so far, and I hope that I’m re- 
elected and will have a chance to serve 
4 more years and, if so, we'll continue to 
make further progress. 

Q. Thank you very much for this inter- 
view, Mr. President. 

Tue Present. It’s a pleasure, and 
I’m really looking forward to being in 
Yugoslavia. 

NOTE: The interview, taped for later use in 
Yugoslavia, began at 1 p.m. in the Diplomatic 
Reception Room at the White House. 


The transcript of the interview was released 
on June 23. 


Yugoslavia: Arrival in Belgrade 


Remarks at the Welcoming Ceremony at 


Surcin Airport. June 24, 1980 
Mr. President, Yugoslav and American 
friends: 

I’ve looked forward to this day since 
March of 1978, when President Tito in- 
vited me to come to Yugoslavia. I’m very 
grateful to the Presidency of the Socialist 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia for re- 
newing that invitation. 

My pleasure in visiting this proud and 
beautiful land is tempered by the sorrow 
we all feel at the passing of President 
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Tito. He was a great man, one of the 
greatest of the 20th century. He was one 
of a small handful of statesmen who can 
truly be said to have shaped the modern 
world and one of an even smaller handful 
who have shaped it for the better. 

He was a man of extraordinary cour- 
age—physical, moral, and political cour- 
age. He was also a man of imagination 
and of a rare kind of practical vision, the 
kind of vision that sees not only what a 
better world might be like but also how 
the imperfect tools that we have can 
be used to help build a better world. 
President Tito’s contribution to the de- 
velopment of a strong, independent, and 
nonaligned Yugoslavia was, of course, 
unparalleled, but his contribution to 
international peace and stability was no 
less important. 

It was my privilege to have worked 
with President Tito. I’ve greatly valued 
his counsel, which was the product of so 
much wisdom and experience. He shared 
this wisdom with me very generously, 
both face to face and through the many 
letters that we exchanged. 

I share your grief at his passing and 
your admiration for what he accom- 
plished. President Tito left a precious 
legacy—a strong, independent, and non- 
aligned Yugoslavia. I have come to Bel- 
grade to assure you of the friendship and 
support of the United States as you build 
on that legacy. 

President Tito devoted a great deal of 
effort to forging good relations between 
our two countries. Today the foundation 
of those relations is firm and durable. In 
the past 3 years, moreover, the bonds be- 
tween our two countries have grown 
visibly stronger, and I am eager to work 
with you to make them stronger still. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
want to reaffirm to you today the basic 
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continuity of American policy toward 
Yugoslavia. The United States supports 
and will continue to support the inde- 
pendence, territorial integrity and the 
unity of Yugoslavia. The United States 
wishes to see an economically prosperous 
and politically strong Yugoslavia. The 
United States respects Yugoslavia’s non- 
alignment and admires Yugoslavia’s con- 
structive international role. 

We stand ready to work closely with 
you to ensure the continued development 
of an independent Yugoslavia. But we 
know that your independence is a crea- 
tion not of any outside force, but of the 
courage and sacrifice of the people of 
Yugoslavia. And we also know that the 
greatest bulwark of your independence is 
your own fierce determination to defend 
it. That determination is perhaps the key 
to the special role Yugoslavia plays in the 
world. 

Yugoslavia was a pioneer of nonalign- 
ment and a founder of the nonaligned 
movement. Yugoslavia remains an im- 
portant leader of that movement today, 
militarily, economically, and_ politically. 
Yugoslavia has pursued a policy of au- 
thentic nonalignment that has won the 
respect of the entire world. Especially 
now, at a time when the principles of 
equality, noninterference, and territorial 
inviolability are threatened, Yugoslavia’s 
steadfast defense of the principles of the 
United Nations and of the nonaligned 
movement takes on new importance. 

We know that Yugoslavia can make a 
significant contribution to the solution of 
international problems and to the further 
development of détente between East and 
West. The United States also wants to 
strengthen détente, and we will work hard 
toward that end. But détente must be 
based on reciprocity. It must be based on 
mutual restraint. It must be based on re- 
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spect for the principles of sovereignty, 
territorial integrity, and noninterference 
in the affairs of other nations. These are 
the principles of international life for 
which Yugoslavia has always struggled. 

At the same time, the United States 
strongly believes that efforts to reduce 
the chances of nuclear war must con- 
tinue; so must the efforts to build an in- 
ternational system that helps to reduce 
tensions and to foster peace, security, free- 
dom, and economic well-being. 

Despite the crises that beset the world 
today, the United States remains com- 
mitted to preserving the framework of 
détente and to maintaining a dialog be- 
tween the nations of the world. Specifi- 
cally, we support arms control and dis- 
armament talks and negotiations wher- 
ever they can contribute to mutual 
security and to international stability. We 
also support the Madrid Review Confer- 
ence of the Helsinki Final Act, which we 
feel can contribute to the full and frank 
review of progress to date and to balanced 
steps forward in all areas of the Final Act. 

Mr. President, I’m looking forward to 
our discussions on these and other mat- 
ters. We are eager to hear your ideas for 
ways in which Yugoslavia and the non- 
aligned movement can contribute to solv- 
ing the many difficult problems the world 
faces. Mr. President, our time here is short 
and we have much to discuss, but we will 
be building on a foundation of mutual 
purpose. I’m very pleased to be here. I 
bring to you and to all the people of Yugo- 
slavia the warmest good wishes of the 
people of the United States. 


Thank you very much for this fine 
welcome. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:50 a.m. 
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Yugoslavia: Meeting With 
President Cvijetin Mijatovic and 
Government Officials 


White House Statement. June 24, 1980 


The two sides held a cordial and con- 
structive meeting in a spirit of under- 
standing and mutual respect. Interna- 
tional issues including East-West relations, 
Afghanistan, Iran, the Middle East, and 
international economic problems were dis- 
cussed. The strength of the bilateral rela- 
tions between the two countries was con- 
firmed. The two sides agreed to issue a 
joint statement at the conclusion of the 
visit. 


Yugoslavia: Tour of Kalemegdan 
Park 


Exchange With Reporters. June 24, 1980 


Reporter. Ah, yes, nice. 

Tue Present. You like that, eh? 

Q. You could match this with the 
Coliseum. 

Q. Yes. You could make a—{inaudible]. 

Tue PreswentT. How'd the Coliseum 
turn out? 

Q. Very good. 

Q. It was beautiful. 

Q. What'd you talk about in your pri- 
vate meetings, Mr. President? 

Tue Preswent. Well it’s beautiful— 
[inaudible|—-very good. We talked about 
the results of the Venice conference, and 
we talked about the bilateral relationship 
between our countries, the strength of the 
Government as it continues following 
President Tito’s tragic death, the impor- 
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tance of the nonaligned movement to be 
truly nonaligned in its character, and how 
President Tito, who organized the non- 
aligned movement, had been very influ- 
ential in this. We talked about economic 
problems and—{inaudible|}—problems— 
[inaudible|—of the Middle East. We had 
a general discussion of matters of impor- 
tance to Yugoslavia. It was very harmon- 
ious, very good. 

Q. Thank you. 

Tue Preswent. What one has in Bel- 
grade is the tragedy of war, because the 
city itself has been damaged and destroyed 
so much and so many of the population 
have been killed in the Second World 
War, the First World War, and down 
through the centuries. This site first be- 
came a fortress 2,000 years ago, right? 
And since then it’s had to have fortifica- 
tions. But we now see a good opportunity 
for maintaining world peace through good 
international relationships and frank dis- 
cussions of difficult issues. But Belgrade 
has been given worldwide significance 
even beyond previous times, because of the 
great leadership of President Tito, and I 
think no one could come to Belgrade and 
see its historical significance without 
knowing what it means now to the entire 
world. 

Q. Mr. President, does the Yugoslav 
leadership share your feelings of great 
concern about the 
Afghanistan? 


Soviet invasion of 
THE PRESIDENT. I think the comments 
about that would best come from the 
Yugoslav leadership. 
Q. All right, sir. 


President. 


Thank you, Mr. 


NOTE: The exchange began at approximately 
5:15 p.m. 
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Yugoslavia: State Dinner in 
Belgrade 


Toast of the President. June 24,1980 
Mr. President, American colleagues, and 
Yugoslav friends: 

Although this is my first visit to your 
great country, Yugoslavia, the special re- 
lationship between our two countries has 
involved seven American presidents, be- 
ginning with President Harry Truman. 
I’m here to confirm the continuity of that 
relationship. I’m here to reiterate our firm 
support of Yugoslavia’s independence, 
territorial integrity, and unity and our 
respect for Yugoslavia’s nonaligned 
position. 

These are the principles which Presi- 
dent Tito and I emphasized during his 
visit to the United States a little more 
than 2 years ago. I want you to know that 
they are just as central to American policy 
now as they were then, when our country 
was honored by the presence of this great 
leader. 

It is with great sadness that I pay here 
tonight a personal tribute to President 
Tito. I regarded him as a friend, as well 
as a statesman of uncommon vision. I 
valued his counsel, his wisdom, and his 
perspective. I gained many insights from 
our personal correspondence, which con- 
tinued even during the final months of 
his illness. 

Great men of history sometimes leave 
the nations they have led ill equipped to 
face the world without them. What has 
impressed me in my brief visit here is how 
smoothly you have met the challenge of 
transition. That is a great tribute not only 
to the foresight of President Tito but also 
to the dedication and the patriotism of his 


political heirs. 
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A man like President Tito cannot be re- 
placed. It is the nature of such men to be 
irreplaceable, but the courage and the 
creativity of the Yugoslav people guaran- 
tee that President Tito’s life’s work of 
building a strong, independent Yugoslavia 
will go forward in the years ahead. 

Yugoslavia’s unswerving defense of the 
principles of true nonalignment and non- 
intervention in the internal affairs of 
foreign states is particularly important in 
today’s unstable and troubled world. The 
United States respects such a policy. 

It has always been my hope as President 
that we could move on in many areas of 
the world from conflict to peace. I did 
look forward to significant contributions 
in arms control when the SALT II treaty 
was signed. Ratification of this treaty has 
been temporarily frustrated, but not 
abandoned. 

We are deeply concerned that an un- 
justifiable act of armed aggression con- 
tinues in Afghanistan, a founding mem- 
ber with you of the nonaligned movement, 
a small country, which, as you well know, 
constituted no threat to anyone. The vast 
majority of the countries of the world, in 
an extraordinary vote by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, have called 
for the immediate and _ unconditional 
withdrawal of all foreign troops from Af- 
ghanistan. We want to see the restoration 
of an independent and nonaligned Af- 
ghanistan, which can live in peace with all 
its neighbors and contribute to the stability 
of the region. 

With the withdrawal of all Soviet 
forces from Afghanistan, we would be 
prepared to join in assurances and ar- 
rangements to establish a truly independ- 
ent, a truly nonaligned Afghanistan with 
a government acceptable to the Afghan 
people. We would be prepared to explore 
a transitional arrangement, to be imple- 
mented with the with- 


along prompt 
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drawal of all Soviet troops from Afghan- 
istan, for the purpose of restoring peace 
and tranquillity in that suffering country. 

Mr. President, our talks today have also 
touched on the grave consequences of po- 
litically motivated terrorism. I speak for 
every American citizen when 1 say how 
much we appreciate Yugoslavia’s forth- 
right support for the release of the Ameri- 
can diplomatic personnel who at this 
moment are held hostage in Iran, in vio- 
lation of every tenet not only of interna- 
tional law but of simple decency. 

For my part, I want to reiterate that my 
Government will not tolerate terrorist 
acts against Yugoslav officials and estab- 
lishments in the United States and that we 
strongly oppose political efforts aimed at 
undermining Yugoslavia’s unity and ter- 
ritorial integrity. 

Mr. President, our talks today have 
confirmed my view that Yugoslavia’s con- 
cept of nonalignment is not a passive or 
quiescent thing, but a bold, creative, 
imaginative approach to the problems of 
the world, particularly the problems of 
the developing nations. And our talks 
have confirmed something else, that both 
Yugoslavia and the United States want 
to strengthen the bilateral relationships 
that exist between us and that we want to 
do so on the basis of independence, equal- 
ity, and mutual respect. 

I would like to thank you, on behalf of 
my family and my colleagues, for your 
generous hospitality and friendship. I look 
forward to a continuing exchange with 
you on international issues, on which we 
share so many compatible views, and also 
on bilateral issues, on which we’ve made 
such great progress in recent years. 

I would like to ask everyone to join me 
as I raise my glass in a toast: To the 
Presidency of the Socialist Federal Re- 
public of Yugoslavia and to its President, 
his Excellency President Mijatovic; to a 
strong and prosperous Socialist Federal 
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Republic of Yugoslavia; to the peoples of 
Yugoslavia, whose love of independence 
we admire and support; and to the fur- 
thering, strengthening of American- 
Yugoslav friendship in the cause of peace 
and stability throughout the world. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 9:31 p.m. in the 


Federal Hall of the Palace of the Federation 
in response to a toast by President Mijatovic. 


Interview With the President 


Responses to Written Questions Submitted by 
the EFE Spanish News Agency. June 24, 1980 


SPAIN: DEMOCRATIC DEVELOPMENT 


Q. Spanish democracy goes on, and the 
people there strongly desire its consolida- 
tion. How does your administration eval- 
uate His Majesty's role in Spain’s 
democratic development, and that of the 
political forces? 

A. We in America share the desire of 
the Spanish people to see democracy 
flourish. True democracy frees its citizens 
to realize the best in themselves and to 
require the highest standard of their 
government. 

Certainly, as you suggest, the role of 
His Majesty the King has been central in 
the development of democracy in Spain. 
At the same time, coming from a nation 
with a vigorous democratic tradition, I 
well appreciate the vital role played by 
responsible political parties, both in posi- 
tions of leadership and of opposition, in 
developing and maintaining a viable and 
vigorous democracy. 

Most important, of course, is the deter- 
mination of a nation’s people to maintain 
its free institutions. It is a continuing 
process and, in Spain, one which our Gov- 
ernment and our people have watched 
with admiration and support. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S TRIP TO EUROPE 

Q. Mr. President, could we have some 
general remarks on your forthcoming trip 
to the Mediterranean countries of Europe? 
What is going to be your agenda? 

A. The initial purpose, of course, was to 
participate in the annual economic sum- 
mit taking place in Italy this year. As I 
looked at the planning for the trip, it 
seemed to me a good opportunity to ac- 
cept the generous invitations from the 
Governments of Spain, Portugal, and 
Yugoslavia to pay visits to these Mediter- 
ranean nations as well. 

These visits, while not as lengthy as I 
would have liked, will provide an oppor- 
tunity for me to exchange views on a 
range of subjects and at a time when 
consultation and cooperation among good 
friends are not only desirable but impera- 
tive. 

There have been critical developments 
in recent months which affect our nations 
and our citizens. The Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan carries strategic implications 
for the well-being of all nations which 
value peace and independence. Iran’s 
holding of hostages threatens internation- 
ally accepted rules of civilized conduct 
among nations. We have questions on 
European defense and security, as well as 
other regional and bilateral issues to dis- 
cuss. In brief, the agenda is full. 


Moreover, I am delighted that an op- 
portunity has arisen for me, personally, to 
express the admiration and support of the 
American people, so many of whom are 


of Hispanic origin, for Spain’s historic 
transition to democratic government. This 
evolution is out with 
maturity and sensitivity. It is one of the 
most inspiring political developments of 
our generation. 


being carried 


I anticipate with pleasure meeting 
again with His Majesty the King and 
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with President Suarez, both of whom I 
have had the honor of receiving at the 
White House, and with other Spanish offi- 
cials and citizens. 

On a personal note, my wife and I have 
had a lifelong respect and admiration for 
Spanish life and culture, and we are 
delighted to have the opportunity, finally, 
to pay a visit to Spain. 

SPAIN: RELATIONS WITH U.S. AND ROLE 

IN WESTERN WORLD 


Q. Mr. President, how do you assess, 
as of this moment, the relations between 
the United States and Spain? And how do 
you view Spain’s role in Europe and the 
Western World? 

A. Relations between Spain and the 
United States are better than at any time 
in recent memory. As democracies with 
shared interests and perceptions, our two 
countries consult frequently on the chal- 
lenges facing the world today. We work 
together in many areas—political, mili- 
tary, and economic—and our cooperation 
has intensified with the advent of Span- 
ish democracy. This warm spirit of friend- 
ship sets the tone for my visit to Spain. 


In addition, we are bound by ties of 
family and culture. Hispanic peoples from 
various areas who have made their lives 
in the United States have enriched our 
society in ways beyond measure. 


Moreover, Spain is an integral and 
important part of Europe and the West- 
ern World. With its rich history and 
culture, Spain has already given much to 
our civilization. As a young and vibrant 
democracy, it has much more to give. 
This is a role that we in the United States 
welcome and applaud. We look forward 
to increased cooperation with Spain in 
many areas where we can work together 
to meet the challenges to our common 
interests. 
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SPAIN: RELATIONS WITH ARAB AND 
MEDITERRANEAN COUNTRIES 


Q. Because of its historic ties, Spain 
feels linked by a special relationship to the 
Arab and Mediterranean countries. Could 
you comment on this attachment and simi- 
lar close Spanish ties to Latin America? 

A. While physically and politically part 
of Europe, Spain nonetheless has a unique 
perspective on the Arab and Mediter- 
ranean world. The complex reasons for 
this are rooted in history and geography. 
The resultant heritage has endowed Spain 
with a special insight into the Arab world. 
We understand this fact and appreciate 
the way in which it complements Spain’s 
growing institutional relationship with the 
West. 

For different, deep historical reasons 
Spain has a special relationship with the 
nations of Latin America, a role which 
the United States welcomes. Spain’s in- 
terest in Latin American affairs, as ex- 
emplified by participation in the Andean 
Pact, is a salutary development. Spain has 
an important role to play in modern Latin 
America as an historic source of cultural 
energy and a contemporary example of 
democratic vigor. 


CONFERENCE ON SECURITY AND 
COOPERATION IN EUROPE 


Q. The next round of talks of the Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe will take place in Madrid next 
fall. Is the United States in favor of these 
talks to take place as planned? How do 
you view prospects for the meeting in 
general? 

A. Although the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan has gravely damaged the 
climate of East-West relations, I consider 
the Madrid CSCE meeting to be in the 
interests of the signatories of the Helsinki 
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Final Act, including the United States. 
We do favor going ahead as planned. 

The United States and other countries 
will use the important opportunity the 
CSCE meeting provides to call attention 
to how well or poorly the signatory coun- 
tries have lived up to their obligation since 
the 1975 Helsinki summit. This review is 
particularly important with respect to the 
human rights and humanitarian provi- 
sions of the Final Act, where there have 
been serious failures by some countries to 
carry out their commitments. 

Additionally, the Madrid meeting offers 
us the chance to work out further meas- 
ures to improve the implementation of the 
Final Act by achieving balanced advances 
in all significant areas it touches. Finally, 
the meeting should ensure that the Hel- 
sinki process continues through a regular 
series of future review meetings such as 
that planned for Madrid. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Q. What are the present policies of 
your administration towards the Latin 
American countries? 


A. From its inception, my administra- 
tion has acted on the conviction that the 
Latin American countries play an impor- 
tant global role. The national aspirations 
of individual Latin American and Carib- 
bean countries for independence, self- 
expression, and economic development 
are important both to the Third World 
and to the West, particularly to countries 
like Spain and the United States, which 
share with them a multitude of personal 
and historic ties. 


U.S. policies seek relationships that 
support these traditions, these aspirations, 
and this potential. We maintain continu- 
ing dialogs that give balanced treatment 
to their interests and ours. I have person- 
ally emphasized the need to forge better 
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direct people-to-people ties that stress the 
basic values of our common civilization 
and take advantage of opportunities to 
create closer and more balanced relation- 
ships. I am encouraged by the improve- 
ment in respect for human rights in most 
Latin American countries and the trend 
towards democracy. We Americans 
strongly support this pattern. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN AND CARIBBEAN 
REGION 


Q. The present situation in Central 
America and the Caribbean area—does 
it deserve any special consideration for 
your administration? 

A. Yes, of course. The nature of the 
Caribbean Basin is changing rapidly, and 
so is the structure of relationships be- 
tween the nations of the region and the 
West. We believe the challenge before us 
is not to resist these changes—many of 
which are natural and inevitable—but to 
support them in new and constructive 
ways. 

With other concerned nations, we are 
seeking to: 


—encourage moderate and democratic 
forces throughout the area; 
facilitate economic development and 
the equitable distribution of wealth; 

—promote observance of internation- 
ally accepted standards regarding 
human rights; 

—rejuvenate processes of regional co- 
operation; and 
—assure security 

aggression. 


against external 

In Nicaragua, we are providing assist- 
ance to help the country recover from its 
devastating civil war and encourage the 
evolution of a pluralistic, truly independ- 
ent Nicaragua. 

In El Salvador, the Christian Demo- 
cratic military government is carrying out 
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unprecedented reforms in land-holding 
and banking. For that reason, we believe 
it offers the best hope for a moderate 
democratic outcome. We are supporting 
it, and believe it deserves the economic 
and political support of West Europeans. 

The peaceful and democratic evolution 
of these countries and others in the Carib- 
bean Basin is the only path to the estab- 
lishment of self-sustaining democracies in 
this important area. It is also the path 
which we support, but the path which 
Cuba, in many ways and often with vio- 
lence, seeks to obstruct. As in Spain, so 
in the Caribbean, the United States sup- 
ports and applauds the strengthening of 
democracy. 


Yugoslavia: Conclusion of 
State Visit 


Joint Statement. June 25, 1980 
At the invitation of the Presidency of 
the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugo- 
slavia, President of the United States 
Jimmy Carter and Mrs. Carter paid an 
official visit to Yugoslavia June 24-25, 
1980. During the visit, President Carter 
and President of the Presidency of the 
SFRY Cvijetin Mijatovic held cordial 
and constructive talks in an atmosphere 
of mutual respect, understanding, candor 
and friendship. 
Participating in the talks were, on the 
American side: 
Jimmy Carter, President of the United 
States 
Lawrence S. Eagleburger, Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, Advisor to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs 


Jody Powell, Press Secretary to the Presi- 
dent 
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David Newsom, Under Secretary of State 
for Political Affairs 

Richard Cooper, Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs 

Steve Larrabee, National Security Coun- 
cil Staff 
On the Yugoslav side: 

Cvijetin Mijatovic, President of the Presi- 
dency of the SFRY 

Lazar Kolisevski, Member of the Presi- 
dency of the SFRY 

Veselin Djuranovic, President of the Fed- 
eral Executive Council 

Josip Vrhovec, Federal Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs 

Sinan Hasani, Vice President of the Fed- 
eral Assembly 

Budimir Loncar, 
United States 

Milivoje Maksic, Counselor to the Presi- 
dent of the Presidency for International 
Affairs 

Mirko Zaric, Office Director for North 
American Affairs, Federal Secretariat 
for Foreign Affairs 
President Carter also met with other 

prominent Yugoslav officials. 


President Carter expressed the pro- 
found sorrow of the American people at 
the death of President Tito, who was 
greatly admired and respected in the 
United States. President and Mrs. Carter 
on this occasion again expressed regret at 
the loss of a great statesman who, as one 
of the most prominent leaders of the Non- 
Aligned Movement, devoted his entire 
life’s work to building a strong and inde- 
pendent Yugoslavia and to securing peace 
and progress in the world. 

President Carter and the Presidency of 
Yugoslavia noted with satisfaction the 
very successful development of relations 
and cooperation between Yugoslavia and 
the United States. They agreed that the 
meeting held in Washington in March 
1978 between President Carter and Tito 


Ambassador to the 
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and the document signed on that occasion 
represents a durable and stable basis for 
further strengthening of the cooperation 
between the two countries. Based firmly 
on the positions and principles set forth 
in that document, as well as the docu- 
ments signed by the Presidents of the two 
countries in 1971 and 1975, the United 
States and Yugoslavia have made great 
progress in recent years in broadening 
and deepening their relations in all areas. 

Both sides affirmed that in recent years 
significant expansion of the dialogue and 
consultations between the two countries 
has occured, in which a special role was 
played by the regular exchange of letters 
between Presidents Tito and Carter. 
There have also been frequent exchanges 
of visits at all levels, including productive 
contacts between members of the U.S. 
Congress and of the Federal Assembly of 
the SFRY as well as other mutually useful 
visits and exchanges. The United States 
and Yugoslavia affirmed their readiness to 
continue this useful practice, which has 
proven to be in the interests of both 
countries and of greater international 
understanding generally. 

The two sides noted the importance of 
historical and cultural ties between the 
two peoples and the special role in 
strengthening the bonds of friendship and 
understanding played by Americans of 
Yugoslav descent. They also confirmed 
their mutual interest in facilitating the 
free flow of information and people be- 
tween the two countries, endorsed govern- 
mental and non-governmental exchanges 
in the fields of science and technology, 
culture, and information, and agreed that 
even more can be done in these areas. 


Turning to the increasingly important 
economic relations between the United 
States and Yugoslavia, President Carter 
and the Presidency of the SFRY noted 
with satisfaction the growth in trade and 
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economic cooperation between Yugoslav 
and American enterprises and financial 
institutions. They stressed their mutual 
interest in further expansion of economic 
relations and agreed to intensify efforts to 
increase trade, while recognizing that the 
growth of Yugoslavia’s exports will be an 
important factor in the satisfactory de- 
velopment of two-way trade. They also 
agreed that more should be done to pro- 
mote other forms of economic cooperation 
including joint ventures and long-term 
cooperation. The American side expressed 
understanding for and a readiness to sup- 
port the efforts of Yugoslavia toward 
stabilization and further development of 
its economy. Appreciation was expressed 
for the contribution already being made 
to strengthening U.S.-Yugoslav economic 
relations by the U.S.-Yugoslav Economic 
Council, the Yugoslav Chamber for Pro- 
motion of Economic Cooperation with the 
U.S., and the U.S.-Yugoslav economic 
working groups. 

The two sides favorably noted the 
measures taken to prevent acts of violence 
against Yugoslavia and its diplomatic, 
consular and other representatives in the 
United States and in prosecuting the per- 
petrators. President Carter reiterated the 
commitment of the United States Govern- 
ment not to tolerate such terrorist activi- 
ties, which are against the interests of the 
United States and are also against the 
good relations between the two countries. 

President Carter and the President of 
the SFRY Presidency expressed great con- 
cern over the serious deterioration in the 
international situation which represents a 
threat to world peace. With the objective 
of halting the current dangerous trend 
in international relations, and of renewing 
the disrupted process of detente, they 
affirmed the need for strict respect for the 
spirit and principles of the U.N. Charter, 
especially those which refer to the inad- 
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missibility of the application of force, of 
intervention and interference in the affairs 
of other countries, of the imposition of 
alien will on sovereign states, whatever 
the form or justification, and of the 
blocking of their independent internal 
development. 

On these bases the two sides emphasized 
the importance of broadening the process 
of negotiations and cooperation in the 
world, as well as the need for a compre- 
hensive process of detente which should 
include the largest possible number of 
countries, and be based on strict respect 
for the independence, sovereignty, and 
territorial integrity of all states. This was 
judged to be all the more significant as 
the world is undergoing great change re- 
quiring reciprocal restraint on the part of 
all countries from actions which disrupt 
world peace and stability. They reaffirmed 
the role of the U.N. as an essential in- 
strument for preserving peace, for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes, and for 
strengthening cooperation in the world. 

The discussion also encompassed gen- 
eral questions of security and cooperation 
in Europe. Both sides affirmed the obliga- 
tion to implement all provisions of the 
Helsinki Final Act and stressed their de- 
termination to strengthen the CSCE 
process and to work for balanced progress 
in all areas at the Madrid meeting, in the 
conviction that doing so would improve 
security and cooperation among all signa- 
tories of the Final Act, and would have 
broader significance. 


The two sides exchanged views on the 
consequences of further arms competition 
from the standpoint of preserving peace 
and security, the current worsening inter- 
national situation, and the need for gen- 
eral economic development. They agreed 
on the need resolutely to pursue effective, 
equitable and verifiable arms limitation, 
arms reduction, and disarmament agree- 
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ments based on the principles of undimin- 
ished security of all states. The objective 
should be gradual reduction of arma- 
ments to the lowest possible level con- 
sistent with the security and stability of all 
nations, with the ultimate objective of 
general and complete disarmament under 
effective international control. The two 
sides took note of the significance of the 
U.S.-Soviet Strategic Arms Limitation 
Treaty. They also agreed upon the urgent 
need for further progress through nego- 
tiations, both bilateral and multilateral, 
toward the limitation and reduction of 
nuclear and conventional armaments. 
Special attention was devoted in the 
discussions to the worsening situation of 
developing countries and of the interna- 
tional economic situation as a whole. 
Proceeding from the growing interde- 
pendence of all nations, it was mutually 
affirmed that there is an urgent need to 
seek solutions to unresolved questions and 
to seek the equitable harmonization of the 
economic interests of all countries. The 
two sides agreed on the far-reaching 
political importance of the continuation 
of a constructive dialogue between in- 
dustrial and developing countries and on 
the furthering of international economic 
cooperation on a more stable and just 
basis. They especially emphasized the im- 
portance of greater support of the indus- 
trially developed countries for the more 
rapid development of developing coun- 
tries and of the importance of the global 
negotiations on these questions. They ex- 
pressed the hope that these negotiations 
will achieve productive results for the 
benefit of all, and particularly for devel- 
oping countries, which would be in the 
interest of the more efficient functioning 
of the entire world economy. 
Considering the various aspects of 
human rights, the two sides also agreed 
that efforts to enhance respect for human 
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rights in all countries should proceed in 
accord with the provisions of the Charter 
of the U.N., the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, and the Helsinki Final 
Act. 

Agreeing upon the need to invest de- 
cisive effort toward the equitable solution 
of both previously existing and new crises 
in the world, the U.S. and the Yugoslav 
sides assessed current developments in the 
Near East, South Africa, Southwest and 
Southeast Asia, and other areas. 

The two sides expressed their special 
concern about the situation in the Middle 
East, which remains a source of great ten- 
sion in international affairs. They agreed 
on the urgent need to find a comprehen- 
sive, just and lasting solution to the prob- 
lems of the Middle East and explained 
in detail their respective views on the 
current situation. 

Turning to Southern Africa, the Ameri- 
can and Yugoslav sides condemned 
racism in all forms and the South African 
system of apartheid. They expressed their 
support for efforts directed at the achieve- 
ment of majority rule and national in- 
dependence in Namibia. They welcomed 
recent developments in Zimbabwe. 

Both sides emphasized the need to re- 
spect the right of Iran to independence 
and to non-alignment, as well as its right 
to determine its own internal develop- 
ment and orientation in international af- 
fairs without outside interference and 
pressure. They agreed that the release of 
the U.S. diplomats held hostage in Iran 
and the peaceful resolution by the U.S. 
and Iran of the issues between them, on 
the basis of the principles of the U.N. 
Charter, would greatly contribute to 
peace and stability in this region. 

The two sides called for an end to mili- 
tary intervention and all other forms of 
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interference in the internal! affairs of in- 
dependent countries. Both sides empha- 
sized the need for the foreign troops in- 
volved to be withdrawn and an end put 
to all causes of suffering and sacrifice in 
such countries. They also called for fur- 
ther humanitarian efforts by the interna- 
tional community to resolve the problems 
of refugees. 

In this connection, each side elaborated 
its viewpoint on ways to resolve the situa- 
tions which have arisen in Afghanistan 
and Kampuchea, emphasizing the need to 
respect the rights of all peoples to deter- 
mine their own destiny. 

President Carter and the President of 
the Presidency of the SFRY emphasized 
the significance of non-alignment as an 
independent factor in international af- 
fairs. President Carter affirmed that the 
United States respects the desire of the 
non-aligned states to determine their own 
internal development and orientation in 
international affairs. 

President Carter reiterated the con- 
tinuing respect and support of the United 
States for the independence, territorial in- 
tegrity, and unity of Yugoslavia. The 
United States considers an independent 
and non-aligned Yugoslavia an important 
factor for balance, peace and stability in 
Europe and the world. 

The two sides emphasized their deter- 
mination further to expand and to enrich 
qualitatively the current successful de- 
velopment of friendly relations between 
the SFRY and the USA, on the basis of 
equality and with full mutual respect for 
the differences in each other’s social sys- 
tem and international position. 

President Carter extended an invitation 
to the President of the Presidency of the 
SFRY to visit the United States and the 
invitation was accepted with pleasure. 
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Yugoslavia: Departure From 
Belgrade 


Text of the President’s Departure Statement. 
June 25, 1980 


I leave Yugoslavia with strong impres- 
sions of a brave and dedicated country. 

I have been moved by the dignity and 
courage of the Yugoslav peoples at this 
time of national sorrow over the passing of 
President Tito. Just as strongly, I have 
been impressed by the determination of 
Yugoslavia’s leaders as they face the chal- 
lenges of the present and plan for the 
future. 

My talks with President Mijatovic and 
other Yugoslav leaders have reminded me 
once again of Yugoslavia’s steadfast com- 
mitment to the policies which have be- 
come its hallmark: independence and 
nonalignment abroad; brotherhood, 
unity, and self-management at home. 

We have reviewed our bilateral rela- 
tions—which I am happy to affirm are 
excellent. 

We have also had an opportunity to 
discuss a number of aspects of the current 
international scene. There, as we had 
to agree, the picture remains deeply 
troubled. 

We have seen in Afghanistan a gross 
violation of the sovereignty of a non- 
aligned nation. In response, the United 
States and Yugoslavia clearly have differ- 
ent roles to play, but both our countries 
are committed to upholding the principles 
of respect for independence and sover- 
eignty, non-intervention and peaceful res- 
olution of disputes—principles that are 
enshrined in the United Nations Charter 
and confirmed in the Helsinki Final Act. 

As a leader and founder of the Non- 
aligned Movement, Yugoslavia plays a 
unique role in promoting the universal 
realization of these principles. 
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As I depart Yugoslavia, I want to ex- 
press to you, Mr. President, and to your 
colleagues in the Presidency and Yugo- 
slavia’s other ruling bodies, and to the 
people of your great country, my sincere 
thanks for the hospitality you have shown 
us. Our visit has not only been useful, it 
has also been very enjoyable. We carry 
home to the United States many pleasant 
memories and reminders of the close 
friendship of our peoples. 

Thank you and farewell. 

NOTE: The President did not deliver departure 


remarks. As printed above, the statement fol- 
lows the text released by the White House. 


Communications Satellite 
Corporation 


Nomination of Thomas R. Donahue To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
June 25, 1980 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Thomas R. Donahue, of 
Washington, D.C., to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Communications 
Satellite Corporation. He would replace 
the late George Meany. 

Donahue is secretary-treasurer of the 
AFL-CIO and was executive assistant to 
Meany from 1973 to 1979. He was Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor for Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations from 1967 to 1969. 


Spain: State Luncheon in Madrid 
June 25, 1980 


Text of the President’s Toast. 


Your Majesties, Mr. President, friends of 
Spain and the United States: 

This is a great moment for me to be 
here and to bring you and your people 
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the warm good wishes of the Government 
and people of the United States of Amer- 
ica. It is a special pleasure, because of my 
great personal interest in your language 
and culture. 

Four hundred years ago, Spain was the 
superpower of the Western World, and 
the Spanish of that day left a legend of 
vision and courage that has never been 
forgotten. During that golden age, paint- 
ers like El Greco and Velasquez and 
writers like Cervantes and Lope De Vega 
taught the world new ways to see and to 
feel. The Spanish explorers were the astro- 
nauts of their day, bravely probing new 
worlds with unforeseen dangers and dif- 
ficulties. All of us have benefited from this 
greatness of Spain. 


My own State of Georgia began as a 
very small outpost of the Spanish Empire. 
The first European to set foot there was 
Hernando de Soto, in 1540. Georgia was 
a Spanish colony for a much longer time 
than it was an English colony. 

I speak of the historic influence of Spain 
because it is so obvious that Spain’s cour- 
age and greatness prevail today. In little 
more than 4 years, you have created a 
vigorous, thriving democracy, with respect 
for human rights, individual liberties, and 
freedom of expression. The task has not 
been easy. You have had to contend with 
worldwide recession, with enormous in- 
creases in energy costs, and with ancient 
and sometimes divisive internal chal- 
lenges. Yet you have succeeded brilliantly 
in rebuilding old institutions and creating 
new ones. 


The growth of Spanish democracy has 
been a tonic for the entire Western World. 
Spain refutes the false contention that the 
sweep of history is invariably toward au- 
thoritarianism. So, Spain is a source of 
hope and inspiration to democrats every- 
where. Spain’s experience holds lessons 
about resolution, moderation, and self- 
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control, lessons for other democracies and 
for new countries in the Third World 
which have found freedom and now are 
searching for models to follow in shaping 
their own societies. 

In the past 4 years, Spain has also 
moved toward a new place of leadership 
in the world. Your Ministers have re- 
peatedly made it clear that Spain stands 
side by side with the other Western de- 
mocracies, as a full member-to-be of the 
European and Atlantic Communities. We 
are pleased that you have begun negotia- 
tions for entry into the European Com- 
munities, because we believe that Spain’s 
accession will strengthen the Community, 
just as the Community | strengthens 
Europe. 

Similarly, we hope that Spain will see 
its own interests served by participating 
in the collective defense of the West. How- 
ever, we fully recognize that this is a 
decision to be taken solely and exclusively 
by Spain, in its own time and in its own 
way. Our Nation will give full support to 
your decision once it has been made. 

In addition, our two countries share a 
bilateral security partnership based on im- 
portant common interests. We will begin 
a review this year of the security relation- 
ship that has well served the interests of 
both our countries and that will continue 
to serve our joint interests for many years 
to come. 

Our significant economic relationship 
also links our peoples. American business 
leaders have demonstrated their faith in 
Spain’s future by their high level of in- 
vestments here in recent years. Exporters 
in each country have looked to the other 
as an important market for their products. 
What is absolutely clear is that the grow- 
ing economic relationship is of very great 
benefit to both countries. 
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Spain’s concern about energy supplies 
is fully shared in the United States. As 
you know, I took office as President at a 
time when the American people still 
largely believed that oil was an infinite re- 
source. The central drama of American 
public life during the last 4 years has been 
the struggle to change that attitude and 
then to build a viable energy policy. The 
struggle goes on, but the foundations for 
such an energy policy are now nearly com- 
plete. This is crucial not only to the fu- 
ture of my own country but to the broader 
web of relationships of which both our 
countries are a part. 

Our two countries also share a strong 
interest in democratic evolution and re- 
spect for human rights in other parts of 
the world. In Latin America we both have 
special ties. I appreciate the support and 
wise counsel we have often received from 
Spain with respect to difficult, frequently 
critical situations in Latin America and 
the Caribbean. We also appreciate the 
close consultations we have had and the 
assistance you have given us on the host- 
age crisis in Iran and other aspects of that 
delicate situation. In the Middle East and 
parts of Africa, we can look forward to 
further cooperation, especially valuable 
because of your historical knowledge of 
the Moslem world. 

The United States has special reason 
to applaud Spain’s emergence as a major 
partner in the unfinished tasks of peace. 
Her cultural and historical ties in so many 
areas of the world enable her to be a 
bridge between the Third World and the 
West. This is especially relevant as we take 
up the problems of the new decade, which 
in many ways will be more difficult and 
dangerous than any we have surmounted 
before. 
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Today the West confronts a strategic 
challenge of historic magnitude. From 
1945 through the mid-1950’s, we success- 
fully resisted Soviet expansionary power 
westward and eastward. Today the Soviet 
Union is thrusting southward directly in 
Afghanistan, indirectly through Vietnam 
and Cambodia, and elsewhere by means 
of foreign proxies. The challenge is clear, 
and so is the question it poses for our 
democratic institutions: Do we permit 
aggression to proceed with impunity, or do 
we resist encroachment which affects our 
common vital interests? There is no 
doubt in my mind where both our coun- 
tries stand on this issue. 

The gratifying resurgence of Spanish 
influence throughout the world is an im- 
portant source of confidence with which 
the West can approach the difficult 
decade of the 1980’s. That confidence is 
fully justified. The vitality I have wit- 
nessed here attests to Spain’s own sure 
sense of its future and the direction it has 
freely taken toward democracy, diversity, 
and the unfettered exercise of the human 
spirit. 

Your Majesty, I would like to raise my 
glass: To you, to your lovely queen, to 
your President and all the leaders of the 
government and of the democratic op- 
position who have helped build Spanish 
democracy, and above all to the Spanish 
people, to whose spirit goes the bulk of 
the credit for the successes of the past 
several years. Viva Espana! 

NOTE: The exchange of toasts began at ap- 


proximately 3:15 p.m. in the State Dining 
Room of the Royal Palace. 

Following the toast of King Juan Carlos I, 
the President delivered his response in Spanish. 
As printed above, the President’s toast follows 
the advance text released by the White House. 
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Spain: Meeting With Prime 
Minister Adolfo Suarez and 
Government Officials 


White House Statement. 
June 25, 1980 


President Carter and Prime Minister 
Suarez met this evening at the Moncloa 
Palace for a working dinner, preceded by 
an hour’s private conversation. Their dis- 
cussions in all lasted 2 hours and covered 
a broad range of international issues in- 
cluding Afghanistan, Iran, the Middle 
East, the Western Sahara, and the Ma- 

rid CSCE review conference, as well as 
issues of bilateral interest. 

In addition to the two leaders, those 
present at the dinner included, on the 
U.S. side, Dr. Brzezinski, Under Secre- 
taries of State Newsom and Cooper and 
Ambassador Todman; as well as on the 
Spanish side, Foreign Minister Oreja, 
Commerce Minister Gamir, Information 
Secretary Milia and Ambassador Llado. 


Interview With the President 


Responses to Written Questions Submitted by 
Wilton Fonseca of the Portuguese News 
Agency, ANOP. June 25, 1980 


PRESIDENTS TRIP TO EUROPE 


Q. Mr. President, you haven’t traveled 
internationally for quite some time. Apart 
from your attendance at the Venice sum- 
mit, what conditions have prompted your 
visits to Yugoslavia, Spain, and Portugal, 
and what do you hope to gain through 
these visits? 

Tue Present. The visits I am mak- 
ing in Europe in addition to the economic 
summit meeting in Venice bring me to- 
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gether with friends and allies for frank 
talk at a time of serious challenge to our 
common interests. The challenges are as 
familiar as they are grave: the crises in 
Iran and Afghanistan, the search for 
peace in the Middle East, the issue of en- 
ergy dependence for the industrialized 
world, and the aspirations for economic 
justice of the developing nations. Thor- 
ough discussion of these and other matters 
is not only necessary, it is also helpful in 
making strong relationships stronger and 
in shaping consensus from diverse ideas 
and outlooks. 

Within this overall context, I attach 
special importance to my visit to Portugal. 
On the personal side, I am very pleased 
to have the occasion to come to Lisbon, 
to visit a capital which no American 
President has been fortunate enough to 
visit since 1960. Moreover, I am anxious 
to use my time in Portugal to express the 
profound admiration which I and Amer- 
icans generally feel for your nation’s re- 
markable transition to democracy. Your 
experience and that of Spain confound 
those pessimists who profess to see democ- 
racy in retreat around the world. You 
give heart, instead, to those who espouse 
freedom and individual dignity as the 
surest avenue to social and _ political 
progress. 

Beyond paying tribute to your example, 
I am also looking forward to consulting 
with the leaders of Portugal, who have 
managed the transition with such skill 
and wisdom. 

The Portuguese Government’s forth- 
right support of the standards of interna- 
tional law and civilized conduct against 
those who are violating those standards in 
Iran and Afghanistan has established the 
foundation on which we can continue to 
cooperate in addressing those crises. Por- 
tugal’s continuing ties with lusophone 
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Africa, moreover, assure me of valuable 
insights into ways we can work together 
on the pressing economic development 
needs of that continent. 

Though the time is short, there is much 
to discuss, much to do, much to gain from 
talking and working together. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


Q. Mr. President, as you know, Portu- 
gal has continued to maintain a strong in- 
terest in African developments (partic- 
ularly its former colonies) simultaneously 
with its commitment to the Atlantic Alli- 
ance. Recognizing that many areas of in- 
ternational crisis today lie outside the 
traditional NATO regional concerns, 
could you comment on the advantages of 
NATO’s adopting a more global strategy? 

Tue Presiwent. NATO was formed in 
1949 in response to what was then viewed 
as the most visible threat—the Soviet 
Union’s military buildup in Eastern Eu- 
rope and designs on Western Europe. For 
over 30 years our Alliance has successfully 
resisted this expansionist threat to the 
NATO treaty area. 


But throughout the years, our nations 
have also had to look beyond the NATO 
perimeter to Soviet actions elsewhere in 
the world and to their potential effect on 
European security. Such concerns have 
recurred throughout the history of the 
Alliance. For example, in June 1974 the 
North Atlantic Council Declaration in 
Ottawa—endorsed by all the heads of 
state later that month in Brussels—stated 
clearly that the interests of the Alliance 
could be affected by events in other re- 
gions of the world. 


The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan has 
dramatized this reality more clearly than 
any other recent event. The invasion, al- 
though outside the NATO treaty area, has 
affected the fabric of East-West relations 
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by posing a threat to Southwest Asia and 
the Persian Gulf, a region vital to the 
security of the entire Western Alliance. 
This new challenge to peace is one 
which NATO, as an Atlantic alliance, 
meets best by pursuing its original, pri- 
mary mission: the defense of Europe. A! 
the same time, NATO’s members and our 
other friends and allies must also be pre- 
pared, as partners in peace and security, 
to contribute according to their capabili- 
ties to cooperative security efforts in other 
parts of the world. The best way to pre- 
serve peace is firmly to oppose aggression. 


DEMOCRACY IN PORTUGAL AND SPAIN 


Q. How does the U.S. assess demo- 
cratic development in the Iberian Penin- 
sula, and, particularly in the case of Por- 
tugal? To what degree have these 
developments strengthened the country’s 
security-defense role within the NATO 
structure? 

THe Presipent. The development of 
democracy in Iberia has strengthened the 
chances for lasting stability and economic 
progress in both Spain and Portugal. We 
have seen new constitutions with signif- 
icant safeguards for human _ rights 
adopted in both countries enabling public 
opinion to play its vital political role. 


In Spain, the transition to democracy 
passed a milestone when in December 
1978 the Spanish people approved a new 
constitution establishing a constitutional 
monarchy with a sovereign parliament to 


which the President is responsible. 
Scarcely 4 years after Franco’s death, the 
national parliament has been elected 
twice, and freely chosen municipal gov- 
ernments have taken office for the first 
time in many years. 

Portugal’s political development since 
the revolution of April 25, 1974, has been 
equally admirable. I am impressed by the 
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rapidity with which the Portuguese people 
are recovering from the economic and 
political difficulties of the past several 
years. To have fashioned a constitution 
with as much concern for human rights as 
they have augurs well for the future of 
democracy in Portugal. The steady and 
consistent progress toward political sta- 
bility sets the stage for major economic 
and social gains in the years to come. 
The establishment of democratic insti- 
tutions has, of course, accelerated the de- 
velopment of Portugal as a respected 
member of NATO. The actions of the 
Portuguese people in recent years have 
strengthened their standing and voice in 
the community of Atlantic nations. In rec- 
ognition of Portugal’s important role in 
the Alliance, the U.S. has assisted signif- 
icantly toward equipping the Portuguese 
army and air force. Also, we are working 
with other allies in NATO to ensure their 
continuing effective contribution toward 
Portuguese force modernization in the 
interests of NATO’s common defense. 


IRAN ; AFGHANISTAN 


Q. In light of the current situation, 
what do you project as future U.S. steps 
to secure the release of the hostages in 
Tehran? To what extent do the situa- 
tions in Southwest Asia (Iran and Af- 
ghanistan) threaten overall world peace? 

THe PresivenT. Iran’s holding of dip- 
lomats as hostages violates every standard 
of international law and civilized be- 
havior. While we are continuing to pur- 
sue a variety of diplomatic avenues to 
secure our citizen’s safe release, we are 
also, through economic measures taken 
with our allies and other nations, bring- 
ing home to Iran the tangible costs of 
such irresponsible behavior. If Iran’s 
leadership truly has the interest of the 
Iranian nation and the well-being of its 
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people as its primary goals, I am confident 
it will free the hostages. 

Even apart from the hostage question, 
the instability in Iran creates another un- 
certain situation in a turbulent and vital 
region. The brutal Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan threatens the strategic bal- 
ance in this critical region. The actions 
taken by our allies, as well as by scores 
of other nations, serve to let the Soviet 
Union know that its aggression—and that 
is the only word for it—will not go un- 
punished. Certainly, our concerns for the 
security of Southwest Asia and the Per- 
sian Gulf will be high on the agenda in 
my talks with President Eanes and Prime 
Minister Sa Carneiro. 


Portugal’s principled response to the 
crises in Iran and in Afghanistan has been 
as welcome as it was courageous. But the 
crises continue, and we have much to 
discuss. 


SOVIET INFLUENCE IN AFRICA 


Q. What aspects of U.S. diplomacy in 
Africa do you feel represent the best 
chance of countering long-term Soviet 
influence or the influence of their surro- 
gates on the continent? 

THE PresIDENT. Soviet activity in Af- 
rica is based on a mixture of geopolitical, 
strategic, and ideological motivations. 
The objective is to expand Soviet influ- 
ence in any way possible, seizing oppor- 
tunities as they arise and relying heavily 
on military rather than economic assist- 
ance. But the consequence in those areas 
where the Soviets have increased their in- 
fluence the most—as in Ethiopia and An- 
gola—is that conflict and suffering have 
only intensified. Refugees—like those we 
see fleeing from communism in Kam- 
puchea, Afghanistan, and Cuba—are the 
innocent victims of this Soviet interfer- 
ence. 
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We believe Africans should be free to 
build their own futures. Accordingly, we 
pursue a policy which recognizes funda- 
mental African aspirations and priorities: 
self-determination, an end to racism and 
white minority rule, the maintenance of 
territorial integrity, and economic de- 
velopment. We Americans can and do 
identify with these priorities, and we con- 
tinue to give diplomatic and financial sup- 
port to advance them. 

This long-range approach is the most 
effective answer to attempts by the 
Soviets and their Cuban surrogates to win 
influence in Africa at the expense of Af- 
rica’s interests and real needs. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Q. We Europeans are obviously con- 
cerned about the question of international 
nuclear weapons safeguards, whether in 
the context of SALT and other disarma- 
ment negotiations or the recent computer 
failure in the U.S. defense alert system. 


Could you comment upon the question 
of the safeguards and the possibilities of 
accidental war? 


Tue Presipent. The pursuit of arms 
control is itself a measure to prevent ac- 
cidental conflict. Negotiations, for ex- 
ample, make possible a dialog between 
adversaries which can provide greater un- 
derstanding of military thinking and sys- 
tems generally. Arms control agreements, 
moreover, work to increase confidence 
between the sides in specific areas, as, for 
example, in the SALT II provision for 
advance notification of certain ICBM 
flight-tests. 

Although our own alert systems are 
fully adequate to discern an attack clearly, 
it is nevertheless useful to exchange infor- 
mation of this type as part of a process to 
build confidence. The notification pro- 
cedures on large-scale troop movements 
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and exercises under the Helsinki ac- 
cords of 1975 contribute in a somewhat 
similar fashion to security in Europe. 
While we are concerned about the com- 
puter error, there was no possibility of 
aggressive response from the United 
States based on this isolated component 
indicator. During those two brief alarms 
our personnel followed standard proced- 
ures and immediately determined no at- 
tack was underway. We were not re- 
motely close to launching any of our nu- 
clear forces. All our warning sensors 
worked properly, as did our procedures 
for discriminating false from real alarms. 


THE NATION’S ECONOMY 


Q. The state of the economy has always 
played an important role in the outcome 
of U.S. Presidential elections. In the con- 
text of the current economic situation 
(e.g., recession, rising unemployment, 
etc.) will these domestic concerns out- 
weight U.S. foreign efforts both in terms 
of your own reelection and the possible 
direction of future U.S. priorities? 

Tue Present. If you are suggesting 
that the United States will turn inward 
because of domestic economic concerns 
the answer is a clear no. We have a vital 
and responsible international role to play, 
as a member of the Atlantic Alliance, as a 
member of NATO, as a full partner in the 
Middle East peace process, as a responsi- 
ble and constant force for conciliation and 
economic progress. 


Our domestic economic situation, of 
course, would concern me whether or not 
this were an election year. In essence, our 
economic difficulties are no different 
from those affecting the other advanced 
nations of the world. Our agenda at the 
Venice summit addressed these economic 
issues, in particular the long-term issue of 
energy conservation, production, and re- 
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sources, as well as the continuing struggle 
against inflation. 

In our era domestic and international 
economic priorities cannot be separated. 
They must be addressed with as much re- 
sponsibility and creativity at home as 
abroad. They call for frank assessments 
and sometimes difficult decisions that look 
beyond an election day. 

NOTE: Mr. Fonseca met with the President at 
1:10 p.m. on June 16 in the Oval Office at the 


White House and submitted the questions for 
the President’s response. 


Spain: Visit to American Embassy 


Remarks to Embassy Employees and Members 
of the American Community in Madrid. 
June 26, 1980 


Buenos dias a todos. Es una gran placer 
para nosotros estar aqui con ustedes. 
[Good morning, everyone, it’s a pleasure 
for us to be here with you.] 

In a few minutes we will have to leave 
Madrid after too short a visit and con- 
tinue our journey to Portugal, and then 
later on this evening we'll be back in 
Washington. 

It’s impossible for a President to come 
to Madrid without remembering our first 
emissary to the great nation of Spain. 
While our country was still fighting for its 
own independence in 1777, the father of 
of the Foreign Service came here to repre- 
sent our great country. He was a diplomat 
of great ability, an author, a scientist, a 
thinker who was one of the great Ameri- 
cans of all times. I refer, of course, to 
Benjamin Franklin, who came here to 
marshal support for our Nation in a time 
of war, so that we might later enjoy bless- 
ings of peace. 


He exemplified in his own life what you 
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exemplify in yours—the ability and tie 
dedication and the courage required in 
times of peace, through sound diplomacy 
accurately representing what our Nation 
is, to prevent or to reduce the prospects of 
war. 

We have a lot of wonderful people in 
our Foreign Service around the world. 
We have great Ambassadors who serve us. 
There is none that I know of in any post 
in the world more accomplished and more 
competent and more effective than Ter- 
ence Todman, and I’m very deeply grate- 
ful to him and to Doris for what they do. 


I first knew him, during the few months 
when I began to be President, as an As- 
sistant Secretary in charge of the entire 
region of Latin America. As you well 
know, this is a very important post, to be 
responsible for a whole region of the 
world. But because of the significance 
which we attached to Spain and the rapid 
evolution that Spain has demonstrated to 
the entire world in shifting toward a 
completely democratic government, we 
believed that this fine man should be 
stationed here. He agreed with the signifi- 
cance of this task, and his transfer to 
Spain was done with his full agreement 
and approval. 


It’s impossible for us to recognize how 
much diplomacy has changed. You're 
here, involved in testing military and 
peaceful relationships, preparing for every 
eventuality, studying the problem of nar- 
cotics, problems of space exploration, the 


problems of trade, communications, 
tourism—quite different from what they 
were as problems for diplomats in the 
time of Benjamin Franklin, but still ex- 
actly the same purpose: accurately and 
fruitfully to represent the greatest nation 
on Earth, the United States of America, 
in a great nation, an ally and a friend, 
the nation of Spain. 
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We have a lot of interests here, a lot 
of common commitments, a lot of com- 
mon goals and ideals and principles. I’ve 
had a very fruitful period of discussions, 
both with King Juan Carlos and his beau- 
tiful wife and also, of course, with the 
Prime Minister, the President, and with 
the members of the Cabinet and the op- 
position parties, to try to assess person- 
ally, as best I could here in Spain, what 
we might do even to improve already ex- 
cellent relationships. 

Your duties are not easy. I understand 
that very well. In a way, I’m part of the 
diplomatic corps of our country. Secre- 
tary Muskie accompanied me on the first 
part of our trip to Rome and to Venice, 
and then he went to Ankara in Turkey to 
meet with the Foreign Ministers of the 
European nations, and then went to 
Kuala Lumpur to meet with the Foreign 
Ministers and leaders of the ASEAN na- 
tions in Southeast Asia. 

This constant effort to project the good 
side of our country and to learn how best 
to deal with our friends and to minimize 
the impact of potential adversaries is an 
important part of your life and mine. 

Your life is not only a difficult and 
dedicated one but also, at times, danger- 
ous. In the last 6 years, for instance, four 
American Ambassadors have been killed 
in the line of duty. And I can never look 
into the faces of anyone who serves in the 
Foreign Service without thinking about 
the 53 American hostages, who are inno- 
cent, who are held as a horrible act of 
international terrorism, condoned and 
supported by the official Government of 
Iran. 

This problem is constantly on my mind, 
and I never meet with a foreign leader or 
in a group of foreign leaders without very 
early raising this problem with them, urg- 
ing them to do everything they possibly 
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can, through diplomatic or private chan- 
nels, to hasten the day when these 53 
brave Americans will be free and will be 
back home where they belong. 


Don’t ever forget how deeply grateful 
the American people are to you for the 
fine service that you render here. I know 
that in addition to the difficulties and the 
challenge and sometimes the danger in 
some countries, there’s also a great sense 
of gratitude that you can not only serve 
a great country but live in a foreign coun- 
try which is also great and pleasant and 
exciting and a friend. 


I want to add my personal thanks also 
to the citizens of Spain who work with 
you here in all the multitudinous duties 
of the American Embassy. On behalf of 
220 million Americans who don’t have 
the opportunity to come and stay in 
Spain, let me say that all of us are deeply 
grateful to you and wish for you God’s 
greatest blessings. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:45 a.m. at 
the Chancery at the Embassy. 


Spain: Conclusion of State Visit 


Press Statement Issued on the President’s 


Departure. June 26, 1980 

At the invitation of His Majesty King 
Juan Carlos, the President of the United 
States Jimmy Carter paid an official visit 
to Spain on June 25-26. 

During the visit the President of the 
United States held conversations with His 
Majesty the King. President Carter also 
had meetings with the President of the 
Government, Mr. Suarez, and with mem- 
bers of the Spanish Government. 

President Carter’s visit is the first by a 
President of the United States to dem- 
ocratic Spain. Accepting the Spanish 
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King’s invitation, the President is return- 
ing visits to his country by His Majesty 
and by the President of the Spanish Gov- 


ernment. 


During the conversations between 
President Carter and His Majesty the ex- 
cellent level of the close and friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries was noted 
with satisfaction as were the harmonious 
points of view on various foreign policy 
subjects. 

The two Chiefs of State expressed their 
concern with regard to the tensions exist- 
ing in various parts of the world and set 
forth their desire and their intention to 
contribute in all appropriate ways to the 
reestablishment of peace and stability in 
those regions. 


President Carter congratulated His 
Majesty on the favorable evolution of the 
Spanish democratic process which has 
earned the sincere support of the entire 
free world and for Spain’s return to its 
proper place in the concert of nations. For 
its part the Spanish side expressed its ap- 
preciation for the work carried out by the 
United States in support of human rights 
and the cause of peace. 

The international scene, with particu- 
lar reference to the crises in Iran and 
Afghanistan and the situation in the 
Middle East, and bilateral relations were 
examined in President Carter’s meeting 
with the President of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, Mr. Suarez. During these conversa- 
tions, which were heid within the frame- 
work of the consultations and contacts 
taking place among Western leaders, it 
became evident once again that Western 
solidarity constitutes one of the main prin- 
ciples of democratic Spain’s foreign policy 
and that Spain will join its efforts with 
those of the other Western countries in the 
pursuit of peace and stability for all 
peoples. 
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In these contacts President Carter said 
he was pleased at progress toward Spain’s 
entry into the European Community, 
which will reinforce Western solidarity 
and will complete the construction of a 
stronger and more united Europe. 


Both leaders expressed the hope that 
the balanced development of the Madrid 
conference would permit the creation of a 
climate favorable to dialogue and cooper- 
ation, that it would favor the reestablish- 
ment of mutual confidence and make it 
possible to advance on the road toward 
detente and peace. 


President Carter expressed his satis- 
faction for the important work that Spain 
is carrying out as host to the CSCE meet- 
ing in Madrid. 

Both statesmen examined ways to 
strengthen Western solidarity in the face 
of the serious threat represented by Soviet 
aggression in Afghanistan. They examined 
the significance of the Soviet announce- 
ment of the withdrawal of some forces 
from Afghanistan and reaffirmed that 
only the total withdrawal of Soviet troops 
and guarantees for non-alignment and re- 
spect for the freedom of the Afghan peo- 
ple to express their political desires con- 
stitute the necessary elements for a defini- 
tive solution to the conflict. 

President Carter expressed his under- 
standing of Spain’s role in its relations 
with the Arab world and of President 
Suarez’ efforts in his international con- 
tacts and his trips to the Middle East. The 
two leaders expressed their common de- 
sire to contribute to a just and peaceful 
solution to the problems of the region. 


President Carter expressed his appre- 
ciation and that of all the American peo- 
ple for Spain’s support and activities on 
behalf of the prompt liberation of the 
American hostages being illegally held in 
Iran. 
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The President of the Spanish Govern- 
ment stated that Spain will continue its 
actions to support the international effort 
for the favorable solution of the problem. 


The two Presidents agreed that respect 
for international law is indispensable for 
the proper conduct of international rela- 
tions and for the solution of the present 
crisis. 

President Carter described the results 
achieved in the recent Venice Summit. 
In view of the concern shared by both 
governments regarding the world energy 
crisis and its negative economic and social 
effects, President Carter showed his will- 
ingness that Spain cooperate in and bene- 
fit from research and development into al- 
ternate energy sources in which the 
United States is making an important 
effort. 


The two statesmen agreed in the opin- 
ion on the threat which terrorism con- 
stitutes for the peace, stability and prog- 
ress of today’s world. 

In the field of bilateral matters the two 
Presidents expressed pleasure at the state 
of our relations and set forth their satis- 
faction at the favorable attitude of both 
parties toward the search for a contrac- 
tual framework for future relations be- 
tween both countries, which will take 
account of Spain’s new political 
circumstances. 


The two sides examined the state of 
economic relations between the two coun- 
tries and expressed their intention to 
maintain this trend, while, at the same 
time, striving to end the present imbal- 
ance in their commercial exchanges. 


NOTE: As printed above, this item follows the 
text of the Spanish press statement as trans- 
lated by the United States International Com- 
munication Agency. The statement was agreed 
to by the United States Government. It was 
not issued as a White House press release. 
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Portugal: Arrival in Lisbon 


Remarks of the President and President 
Anténio dos Santos Ramalho Eanes at the 
Welcoming Ceremony at Portela Airport. 
June 26, 1980 


PRES WENT Eanes. Mr. President, on 
behalf of my wife, myself, and the Portu- 
guese people, I would like to welcome you 
and express our warmest and most sincere 
greetings. 

Your Excellency is the first President of 
the United States of America to pay a 
state visit to Portugal since the restoration 
of our democracy. As you have pointed 
out, the Portuguese people have demon- 
strated to the world its attachment to free- 
dom and to democratic principles over- 
throwing a dictatorial regime and 
overthrowing—{inaudible]. And this, Mr. 
President, was achieved in the atmosphere 
of liberty and pluralism, of which we are 
justly proud. 

This is a strong evidence that we will 
continue to be able to defend the demo- 
cratic regime which shows the very will of 
our people and is also the greatest tradi- 
tion of the American people. 

[Inaudible|—meet today, as representa- 
tives of two countries sharing the highest 
ideals of freedom, justice, and human 
dignity. Based on these principles, the old 
friendship between Portugal and the 
United States became stronger than ever 
before. Considering this friendship and 
these future perspectives, I would like to 
express the appreciation of the Portu- 
guese people and to greet on their behalf 
the great American mission that your Ex- 
cellency symbolizes and represents here 
today. 


PRESENT CarTER. I was extremely 
pleased to accept the invitation of Presi- 
dent Eanes to visit Portugal on the occa- 
sion of my trip through Europe. 
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Portugal and the United States have 
an old and valued friendship. Our coun- 
tries established diplomatic relations more 
than 200 years ago. We appointed a Vice 
Consul to Punta del Gada even before we 
had written our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Beyond our official relations, the links 
between our two countries have been nur- 
tured by Portugal’s greatest gift to the 
United States, some of her people who 
came to our country with a pioneer spirit. 
Today there are many thousands of 
Americans who proudly preserve their 
family heritage brought to our country 
from Portugal. 

Portugal and the United States are 
both members of a great alliance. That 
alliance helps to guarantee our mutual 
security. But it has become more than just 
a military defense pact. It reflects the 
basic commitment of all its members to 
freedom and to democracy. 

Over the past 6 years Americans have 
watched and supported Portugal’s suc- 
cessful struggle to build a democracy. 
That struggle has given hope to believers 
in democratic liberty throughout the en- 
tire world. 

For all these reasons, I am grateful for 
the opportunity to visit Portugal and of 
being able to meet with your country’s 
leaders. 


As you know, I have just come from a 
meeting of heads of state in Venice. The 
need for consultation among allies has 
taken on a new urgency as this new dec- 
ade begins. We’ve watched government- 
sponsored terrorism against American 
diplomats in Tehran. We’ve witnessed the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, and we 
have seen hundreds of thousands of refu- 
gees driven by oppression from their 
homelands in Southwest Asia, Indochina, 
and Latin America. 
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In contrast, the peoples of both Portu- 
gal and the United States live in peace 
and freedom with respect for our neigh- 
bors and for our fellow citizens. Both our 
nations are engaged in helping the great 
numbers of human beings around the 
world who are oppressed or desperately 
poor. Both our nations are tyring to build 
a better and a more humane world. 

It is in that spirit that I look forward 
to these consultations with our Portu- 
guese friends. In the name of my fellow 
countrymen, let me express the special 
friendship Americans feel for the people 
of Portugal. To all Portuguese I bring a 
warm American abrago. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: President Eanes delivered his welcom- 
ing remarks in Portuguese at 9:47 a.m., and 
his remarks were translated by an interpreter. 


Portugal: State Luncheon in 
Lisbon 


Toast of the President. June 26, 1980 

Mr. President, let me thank you and 
Mrs. Eanes for this lovely luncheon in this 
most magnificent setting. Rosalynn and I 
have long looked forward to a chance to 
visit Portugal. The excitement of the visit 
started even before our plane landed as 
we came in over Lisbon and the Tagus 
River. As I looked down on this beautiful 
city and its monuments, I was vividly re- 
minded of Portugal’s rich history. 

Just a few hours ago, I had a chance to 
visit the monastery which honors two of 
Portugal’s greatest heroes, the poet 
Camoes and the explorer Vasco Da 
Gama. These men and others, like Ferdi- 
nand Magellan, are properly honored in 
cur country as well as yours. Their cour- 
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age and their vision paved a way for the 
extension of a great cultural heritage 
across the seas to other continents. 


Portugal has reason for pride in these 
men. Now, 500 years later, we may have 
run out of seas never before navigated, as 
Camoes said, but I have seen that Portu- 
gal continues to be served by dedicated 
men. While their task is different from 
that of the discoverers, it is no less diffi- 
cult. It’s to build a strong and a new per- 
manent democracy. 


Portugal’s democratic leaders had the 
courage of the explorers in the years after 
the 1974 revolution. Your nation’s per- 
severance and your capacity have been 
severely tested by the stresses of the last 6 
years—economic crises, the resettlement 
of hundreds of thousands of refugees, 
forging new ties with your former col- 
onies, and challenges to democracy itself. 
But you have prevailed. You’ve built 
healthy and vigorous democratic parties. 
You’ve defended freedom to debate and 
to differ one from another, and you’ve 
conducted fair and free elections. 

Many of you in this room have helped 
lay the foundations of a lasting democracy 
in Portugal. You, the democratic leaders, 
have personally borne the burdens of of- 
fice. You’ve played the role of responsible 
opposition. You’ve organized, inspired, 
and led your people. Because of your per- 
sonal involvement in creating democracy, 
you know better than most how precious it 
is. It’s no wonder that Portugal was 
among the first of the world’s nations to 
recognize and to respond to the threat 
which‘ was posed to democratic societies 
everywhere by aggression in Afghanistan 
and official terrorism in Iran. 


Your actions and your words demon- 
strated that people who value freedom 
cannot stand idly by while others’ rights 
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are ruthlessly suppressed and while a sys- 
tem of international order so dearly won 
and so delicately maintained is so callously 
attacked. It is at times such as these that 
friends and allies must stand together. 

The Alliance has served us well, but it’s 
now being tested by new challenges—a 
challenge to its most vital economic inter- 
ests and a challenge to the principle that 
free people in independent nations should 
have the right to decide their future with- 
out outside interference. Will we be able 
to meet such threats? Do we have the will, 
the capacity, the resolve to make a com- 
mon stand? I am confident that we can, 
and my confidence has been bolstered by 
the talks that I have had here today. 

Consultations such as these and others 
that I’ve had with other nations on this 
trip are essential for us to maintain the 
strength and unity of our associations, for 
we are members of a voluntary associa- 
tion—the association of democratic na- 
tions. It’s a source of great satisfaction to 
me and to my fellow Americans, Mr. 
President, to know that democracy is suc- 
ceeding in Portugal and that Portugal is 
a steadfast member of the Atlantic 
Alliance. 

Mr. President, I ask everyone to join 
me as I raise my glass to you and to Portu- 
gal’s democratic leaders of all parties. 
You’ve set an example in your achieve- 
ments at home and in your leadership 
abroad. I thank you for your hospitality. 
I wish you every success, and I look 
forward to our continued and 
collaboration. 


close 


Mr. President, to you, to your lovely 
wife, and to the brave and courageous 
people of Portugal. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 2:40 p.m. in the 


State Dining Room of the Ajuda Palace in 
response to a toast by President Eanes. 
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Portugal: Meetings With 
President Eanes and Government 


Officials 


White House Statement. June 26, 1980 

President Carter met today with Presi- 
dent Eanes at Belem Palace on matters of 
mutual interest, including an overview of 
Portugal’s experiences since the revolu- 
tion and it successful progress to democ- 
racy. The two leaders also discussed ways 
and means of strengthening the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

President Carter also met with Prime 
Minister Sa Carneiro at Ajuda Palace for 
discussions of a number of international 
issues, including Portugal’s role in the 
Western Alliance. They gave special at- 
tention to the strategic challenge posed to 
Western security interests by the crisis in 
Afghanistan and to the long-term chal- 
lenge to global stability posed by condi- 
tions in the Third World. 


Portugal: Conclusion of State 
Visit 


Joint Statement. 


June 26, 1980 


President Jimmy Carter of the United 
States visited Lisbon on June 26 at the 
invitation of the President of Portugal, 
Antonio Ramalho Eanes. The visit pro- 
vided an opportunity for meetings be- 
tween the two Presidents and between 
President Carter and Prime Minister 
Francisco Sa Carneiro. 

President Carter and his hosts noted 
with satisfaction the close relations be- 
tween the U.S. and Portugal, based on 
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long-standing ties of friendship, common 
commitment to democratic values, and 
partnership in the NATO Alliance. They 
discussed international issues, including 
the situation in Afghanistan, in Iran, and 
in the Middle East; new forms of coordi- 
nation and consultation among the West- 
ern countries; and US-Portuguese coop- 
eration in enhancing western security, 
including development and conservation 
of energy resources. 

In emphasizing Portugal’s very posi- 
tive contributions to the Western Al- 
liance, President Carter congratulated 
both the President and the Prime Minis- 
ter for their vigorous leadership in the 
evolution of Portuguese democracy. He 
expressed particular appreciation for the 
prompt response of the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment to the Soviet armed invasion and 
occupation of Afghanistan. The leaders 
agreed that this Soviet action, in flagrant 
violation of the United Nations charter, 
seriously threatens international peace 
and poses a major strategic challenge af- 
fecting vital western interests in South- 
west Asia and the Persian Gulf region. 

In accord with that shared strategic as- 
sessment, the leaders view as indispens- 
able the application of concrete political, 
economic, and commercial measures to 
impress upon the Soviet Union the neces- 
sity of a prompt and complete withdrawal 
of its troops from Afghanistan. 

In line with that view, the leaders wel- 
comed the concerted steps which NATO 
is now pursuing in order to strengthen the 
common defense in response to the strate- 
gic challenge faced by all the Western 
Allies and they pledged their commitment 
to the earlies possible fulfillment of the 
goals embodied in NATO’s long-term de- 
fense program. Bearing in mind the U.S. 
commitment of resources toward building 
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a security framework in the region of 
Southwest Asia and the Persian Gulf, they 
further recognized the usefulness of ade- 
quate consultation among the Western 
Allies regarding security requirements 
within the NATO area. 

President Carter also reiterated his ap- 
preciation and that of the entire Ameri- 
can people for the forthright support 
given by Portugal to the international ef- 
fort to secure release of American hostages 
held by Iran in defiance of international 
law and universally accepted standards of 
decency. The leaders stressed that the 
principle of the rule of law, vital to the 
health and stability of the world com- 
munity, is at stake in this crisis. They 
agreed that continued detention of the 
hostages will further undermine Iran’s in- 
ternational standing and they concurred 
in the necessity of maintaining economic 
sanctions on Iran as well as the efforts be- 
ing pursued by international bodies as a 
way of convincing the Iranian authori- 
ties to release all the hostages unharmed. 

Turning to other aspects of mutual in- 
terest, both sides recognized the im- 
portance of achieving a comprehensive 
and lasting peace in the Middle East 
which takes into consideration the inter- 
ests of all the parties involved. 

President Carter welcomed the con- 
structive insights and suggestions which 
President Eanes and Prime Minister Sa 
Carneiro offered regarding critical issues 
affecting East-West and North-South re- 
lationships. In particular, President Car- 
cer praised Portugal’s efforts to strengthen 
ties with Africa, and especially with the 
Lusophone African states. They agreed 
that it would be useful to intensify U.S.- 
Portuguese consultations on ways in 
which both countries can work for greater 
peace, freedom, and prosperity. 
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The President’s Trip to Europe 


Remarks on Arrival at Andrews Air Force 
Base,Md. June 26,1980 


First of all, let me say that Rosalynn 
and I and Amy and all of us are very glad 
to be back here in the United States. 

We've had a very long and, I think, 
productive and successful trip. Since I left 
this country a few days ago, I’ve had a 
chance to have extensive conversations 
with the leaders of nine different nations, 
not only the present heads of state but 
also, in some instances, the leaders of the 
opposition parties and those who will com- 
prise the government in the present time 
and the future. We also met with the 
President of the European Community 
and had extensive discussions with the 
Pope at the Vatican. 


In Yugoslavia we expressed our deep 
commitment to the integrity and the 
unity and the security of that country, 
which is now making good progress since 
the unfortunate death of President Tito. 
The new Government seems to be strong 
and firm, in control, dedicated. And of 
course, we gave our support to them and 
to the future stability and integrity of 
that great country. 


In Italy we shared with Prime Min- 
ister Cossiga and President Pertini the 
common basis on which we predicate our 
own hopes for the future. The Italians 
did a superb job in preparing for the 
Venice conference, where I met with the 
leaders not only of Italy and the Euro- 
pean Community but of Germany and 
France, Great Britain, Canada, and 
Japan. 

I also was able to stop in the two new 
democracies, Spain and Portugal, both 
ancient countries, but new to the demo- 
cratic process. I expressed to them the 
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gratitude of our own Nation and our ad- 
miration for their rapid change into true 
democratic government, and was able to 
have fruitful discussions with them. 

All of us were in a remarkable degree 
of harmony, understanding that we had 
had painful experiences in the 1970's, 
with rapidly changing economic and 
other circumstances, but that we face 
even greater challenges in the 1980's. All 
the leaders recognize that there must be 
some painful decisions made and that our 
people are strong enough and courageous 
enough and dedicated enough and united 
enough to make these decisions, even 
though they might involve some sacrifice 
on our part and some accommodation for 
the desires and needs of one another. 

We recognize that we must break the 
relationship between economic growth in 
the future and our dependence on energy ; 
in other words, to have more growth for 
less energy, through conservation and 
through the reduction, particularly, in the 
importation of oil. The one word that 
permeated all the discussions was oil. The 
smell of foreign oil has a profound impact 
on all our nations. Obviously our overde- 
pendence on foreign oil takes away our 
own basic security, the right that we have 
to make our own decisions. 

The price of oil is crippling, not only to 
us, in bringing additional inflation but 
also unemployment; and for the less de- 
veloped or poor countries, the new, 
rapidly increasing, excessive price of oil is 
particularly damaging to them and to 
their prospects. And oil politics is literally 
changing the interrelationship among na- 
tions, where we must stand united, co- 
operate whenever we can, and meet a 
common challenge to the security and the 
certainty of the future brought about by 
rapidly increasing, uncontrollable prices 
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of oil, and excessive dependence by all of 
us on imports of oil. 

Finally, we had extensive political dis- 
cussions. We were united in our commit- 
ment, in our statements to the public, 
that a major threat to peace had been 
perpetrated by the Soviet Union in their 
unwarranted invasion and present oc- 
cupation of Afghanistan. We expressed 
our admiration for the freedom-fighters 
in Afghanistan, who are struggling for na- 
tional liberation from the occupying 
Soviet forces. This major threat, we all 
agree, must be resolved by the withdrawal 
of Soviet forces, total withdrawal. The 
recent token withdrawal has relatively 
little strategic significance unless it is 
permanent and is rapidly followed by 
step-by-step withdrawal of all Soviet 
forces. 


And finally, all the nations expressed 
their commitment to us as rapidly as pos- 
sible to encourage the Iranian Govern- 
ment to end the act of international ter- 
rorism which they have perpetrated 
against 53 innocent Americans, against 
our Nation, and against the rest of the 
world, indeed. This holding of innocent 
hostages is unacceptable. It violates every 
principle of international law and human 
decency. All the nations have committed 
themselves again to us that they would do 
everything in the world they could, 
through private, diplomatic channels and 
through their public statements and ac- 
tions, to secure the rapid release of the 
American hostages. 


Finally, we recognize that among 
democratic nations, free people, there are 
bound to be some differences. But the 
common understanding which we have 
and the agreements which we have 
reached show a remarkable degree of 
unity as we face present problems and 
prepare for the future. 
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The best thing about the trip is coming 
back home. We are glad to be back in the 
United States of America, the greatest na- 
tion, by far, on Earth. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 6:17 p.m. 


Riots in Miami, Florida 


Announcement of Federal Assistance in 
Rebuilding Areas Damaged During the Riots. 
June 27, 1980 


The White House today announced the 
Federal Government’s initial commit- 
ment of resources to assist in the rebuild- 
ing of the Liberty City and other riot-torn 
areas of Miami, Fla. Gene Eidenberg, 
Assistant to the President for Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs, and Frank N. Jones, 
Chairman of the Federal Interagency 
Task Force on Miami, announced a 
7-agency program at Miami City Hall. 

The program of Federal aid focuses on 
both short-term and long-term employ- 
ment. It includes both new and repro- 
gramed moneys to the Miami-Dade area. 
In making the announcement, Eidenberg 
emphasized that, “This announcement re- 
affirms President Carter’s promise that the 
Federal Government would play a role in 
the rebuilding of the Liberty City com- 
munity. However, as the President em- 
phasized in his meeting with community 
leaders on June 9, the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot solve the problems that 
caused the riot by itself. The State and 
local governments, and particularly the 
private sector, must play the lead role in 
addressing the complex issues facing 
Miami.” 

The 7-agency program includes: 

—$4.280 million for U.S. Department 

of Labor training and job programs; 

—$5 million for both short- and long- 

term economic development from the 
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Economic 
tration; 
—$17.3 million of expedited Urban 
Mass Transportation Administration 
funds to provide jobs for black con- 

tractors ; 

—$40 million for small businesses im- 
pacted by the civil disturbances from 
the Small Business Administration; 

—$1.3 million for anticrime efforts in 
public housing projects in Liberty 
City; 

—$2 million of Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration reprogramed 
to the area for criminal justice pro- 
grams; 

—$1,250,000 for health and human 
service efforts in the impacted areas 
from the Department of Health and 
Human Services. 


Development Adminis- 


Frank Jones announced that he has 
submitted his interagency report on the 
riot in Miami to the White House. The 
report is being reviewed by White House 
staff. 

The report includes a number of spe- 
cific recommendations to revitalize the 
impacted areas, emphasizing economic 
development, in general, and the specific 
needs of the black-owned businesses. The 
Task Force recommends that the Presi- 
dent appoint a Federal coordinator in 
order to ensure that Federal agencies con- 
tinue to work in a coordinated manner in 
the Miami rebuilding effort. 

The report noted the efforts being made 
by State and local governmental agencies, 
by the business sector, and by community 
organizations to find jobs for those who 
are unemployed due to the disturbances. 

It praises the cooperation between the 
area’s three chambers of commerce, rep- 
resenting the white, black, and Latin 
business sectors in the post-riot. The Fed- 
eral Government will continue to work 
with all the parties at the State, local, and 
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private sector levels to ensure the success 
of these initiatives. 


Agricultural Trade Development 
Executive Order 12220. June 27, 1980 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America by 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 
U.S.C. 1691, et seg.) and Section 301 of 
Title 3 of the United States Code, and in 
order to provide for the delegation of cer- 
tain functions to the United States In- 
ternational Development Cooperation 
Agency and to revise existing delegations, 
it is hereby ordered as follows: 


1-1. Department of Agriculture. 

1-101. Except as otherwise provided in 
this Order, the following functions 
vested in the President by the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Act), are delegated to 
the Secretary of Agriculture: Titles I and 
IV (7 US.C. 1701, et seq., and 1731, 
et seq.). 

1-102. The Secretary of Agriculture 
shall transmit the reports required by the 
provisions of paragraph 5 of the Act of 
August 13, 1957 (71 Stat. 345; 7 U.S.C. 
1704a). 


1-103. The Secretary of Agriculture, 
after consultation with the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Director of the United States Interna- 
tional Development Cooperation Agency, 
the Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, and the Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security 
Affairs, shall transmit to the Congress all 
reports required by Section 408 of the Act 
(7 U.S.C. 1736b). 
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1-2. United States International Devel- 
opment Cooperation Agency. 


1-201. Administration of Title II. The 
functions vested in the President by Title 
II of the Act (7 U.S.C. 1721, et seq.) are 
delegated to the Director of the United 
States International Development Co- 
operation Agency. 

1-202. Other functions. 

(a) The functions vested in the Presi- 
dent by the Act of negotiating and enter- 
ing into agreements with friendly coun- 
tries are delegated to the Director of the 
United States International Development 
Cooperation Agency. Such functions shall 
be exercised in accord with Section 112b 
of Title I of the United States Code and 
applicable regulations and procedures of 
the Department of State. 

(b) The functions delegated to the Di- 
rector of the United States International 
Development Cooperation Agency by sub- 
section (a) of this section are exclusive 
of any functions under Section 104 of the 
Act (7 U.S.C. 1704) that are delegated to 
any Other agency by this Order and of 
functions under Section 310 of the Act 
(7 U.S.C. 1692). 

(c) The functions delegated by this 
Order to the Director of the United States 
International Development Cooperation 
Agency may be redelegated to the head of 
any other Executive agency. 

1-3. Department of State. 

1-301. The Secretary of State shall 
perform the function of determining 
which countries are friendly countries 
within the meaning of Section 103(d) of 
the Act (7 U.S.C. 1703(d) ). 

1-302. The functions delegated by this 
Order to the Secretary of State may be 
redelegated to the head of any Executive 
agency. 

14. Foreign Currencies. 

1-401. (a) Foreign currencies which 

accrue under Title I of the Act (7 U.S.C. 
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1701, et seq.) may be used for the pur- 
poses set forth in Section 104 of the Act 
(7 U.S.C. 1704) in amounts consistent 
with applicable provisions of law, sales 
agreements and loan assessments. Except 
as may be inconsistent with such law or 
agreements, priority shall be accorded to 
the sale of such currencies to appropria- 
tions or to their sale otherwise for dollars. 
The Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget shall fix the amounts 
of such currencies to be used for the pur- 
pose set forth in Section 104 of the Act. 
The Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget shall notify the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury with respect to any 
amounts so fixed. 

(b) The function vested in the Presi- 
dent by the penultimate proviso of Sec- 
tion 104 of the Act (7 U.S.C. 1704) of 
waiving the applicablility of Section 1415 
of the Supplemental Appropriation Act 
of 1953 (31 U.S.C. 724) is delegated to 
the Director of the United States Inter- 
national Development Cooperation 
Agency with respect to Section 104(e) of 
the Act and to the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget in all other 
respects. 

1-402. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall issue regulations governing the pur- 
chase, custody, deposit, transfer and sale 
of foreign currencies received under the 
Act. 

1-403. The provisions of Sections 
1-401 and 1-402 of this Order shal] not 
limit Sections 1-202 and 1-3 of this 
Order. The provisions of Section 1-402 
of this Order shall not limit Section 1-401 
of this Order. 


1-404. The purposes of the following 
paragraphs of Section 104 of the Act (7 
U.S.C. 1704) shall be carried out as 


follows: 
(a) Those under paragraph (a) by the 
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agencies with authority to pay the United 
States’ obligations abroad. 

(b) Those under paragraph (b) (1) 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

(c) Those under paragraph (b) (2) by 
the agencies with responsibility for such 
functions. 

(d) Those under paragraph (b) (3) of 
the Act as follows: 

(1) Those with respect to collecting, 
collating, translating, abstracting, and 
disseminating scientific and technologi- 
cal information by the Director of the 
National Science Foundation and the 
head of such other agency or agencies 
as the Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget may designate 
after appropriate consultation; 

(2) Those with respect to programs 
of culture and educational develop- 
ment, health, nutrition, and sanitation 
by the Director of the International 
Communications Agency, the Depart- 
ment of State, and the head of any 
other appropriate agency ; 

(3) All others by such agency or 
agencies as the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget may 
designate after appropriate consulta- 
tion. 

(4) The term “appropriate con- 
sultation” shall include consultation 
with the Secretary of State, the Direc- 
tor of the National Science Foundation, 
and the head of any other appropriate 
agency. 

(e) Those under paragraph (b) (4) by 
the Department of State and any other 
agency or agencies designated by the 
Secretary of State. 

(f) Those under paragraph (b) (5) by 
the Librarian of Congress. 

(g) Those under paragraphs (d), (e), 
(f), (g), and (h) by the United States 
International Development Cooperation 
Agency. 
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(h) Those under paragraph (j) by the 
Department of the Treasury in consulta- 
tion with the Department of State. 


1-405. The functions vested in the 
President by Section 104 of the Act (7 
U.S.C. 1704) are delegated as follows: 

(a) Those under paragraph (f) of de- 
termining the manner in which the loans 
provided for in that paragraph shall be 
made to the Director of the United States 
International Development Cooperation 
Agency. 

(b) Those under paragraph (j) of 
prescribing terms and conditions to the 
Secretary of the Treasury in consultation 
with the Secretary of State. 

1-406. In negotiating international 
agreements pursuant to the Act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall avoid restrictions 
which would limit the application of 
normal budgetary and appropriation con- 
trols to the use of foreign currencies ac- 
cruing under Title I of the Act (7 U.S.C. 
1701, et seq.) which are available for 
operations of the United States Govern- 
ment. 


1-5. Revocations. 


1-501. Executive Order No. 10900 of 
January 5, 1961, as amended, is revoked. 

1-502. The following Executive Or- 
ders which have previously been super- 
seded, at least in part, are revoked: 

(a) Executive Order No. 10560 of 
September 9, 1954; 

(b) Executive Order No. 10685 of 
October 27, 1956; 

(c) Executive Order 
May 6, 1957; 

(d) Executive Order 
December 12, 1957; 

(e) Executive Order 
January 15, 1959; 

(f) Executive Order 
June 25, 1959; 


No. 10708 of 


No. 10746 of 
No. 10799 


No. 10827 


June 27 


(g) Executive Order No. 10884 of 
August 17, 1960; and 

(h) Executive Order No. 10893, as 
amended, except Section 201 thereof. 

Jimmy CarTER 

The White House, 

June 27, 1980. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 

4:43 p.m., June 27, 1980] 


Improving Government 
Regulations 


Executive Order 12221. June 27, 1980 

By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, and 
in order to continue existing procedures 
for improving government regulations 
pending the enactment of regulatory re- 
form legislation, Section 8 of Executive 
Order No. 12044 of March 23, 1978, is 
hereby amended to read, “Unless ex- 
tended this Order expires on April 30, 
1981.”. 

Jummy CarTER 

The White House, 

June 27, 1980. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:44 p.m., June 27, 1980] 


United States-Peru Agreement 
on Nuclear Energy 
Message to the Congress Transmitting the 


Proposed Agreement. June 27, 1980 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit to the Con- 
gress, pursuant to Section 123 d of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended 


(42 U.S.C. 2153(d) ), the text of the pro- 
posed agreement between the United 
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States and Peru Concerning Peaceful 
Uses of Nuclear Energy, with an accom- 
panying agreed minute. The proposed 
agreement is accompanied by my written 
determination, approval, and authoriza- 
tion and the memorandum of the Direc- 
tor of the United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency with the Nu- 
clear Proliferation Assessment Statement 
concerning the agreement. The joint 
memorandum submitted to me by the 
Secretaries of State and Energy, which 
includes a summary analysis of the pro- 
visions of the agreement, and the views of 
the Director of the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency and 
of the Members of the Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission are also enclosed. 

The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 
1978, which I signed into law on 
March 10, 1978, establishes certain re- 
quirements for new agreements for co- 
operation. In my judgment, the proposed 
agreement for cooperation between the 
United States and Peru, together with 
its agreed minute, meets all statutory 
requirements. 

Peru has long supported the Treaty of 
Tlatelolco and the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, having ratified the former on 
March 4, 1969, and the latter on 
March 3, 1970, and supports international 
non-proliferation efforts generally. The 
proposed agreement reflects the desire of 
the Government of the United States and 
the Government of Peru to broaden the 
scope of peaceful nuclear cooperation in 
a manner that recognizes the shared non- 
proliferation objectives of our two coun- 
tries. The proposed agreement will, in my 
view, further the non-proliferation and 
other foreign policy interests of the 
United States. 

I have considered the views and rec- 
ommendations of the interested agencies 
in reviewing the proposed agreement and 
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have determined that its performance will 
promote, and will not constitute an un- 
reasonable risk to, the common defense 
and security. Accordingly, I have ap- 
proved the agreement and authorized its 
execution, and urge that the Congress 
give it favorable consideration. 
Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
June 27, 1980. 


Peace Corps Advisory Council 


Nomination of Sidney Suher To Be a Member. 
June 27, 1980 


The President today announced his in- 
tention to nominate Sidney Suher, of 
Rochester, N.Y., to be a member of the 
Peace Corps Advisory Council. Suher has 
been a partner in the law firm of Suher & 
Heller since 1963. 

He was born April 8, 1934, in Holyoke, 
Mass. He received a B.A. from Cornell 
University in 1957 and a J.D. from Boston 
University Law School in 1960. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the Presi- 
dent’s public schedule and other items 
of general interest announced by the 
White House Press Office and not in- 
cluded elsewhere in this issue. 


THE PRESIDENT’S TRIP TO EUROPE 


June 19 


After an early morning departure cere- 
mony on the South Lawn of the White 
House, the President boarded Marine One 
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and went to Andrews Air Force Base, Md., 
for the flight to Italy. (For departure re- 
marks, see page 1135 of last week’s issue 
of the Weekly Compilation of Presidential 
Documents. ) 

Late in the evening, Air Force One ar- 
rived at Ciampino Airport, Rome. The 
President was greeted by Marcello Guidi, 
Chief of Protocol for the Italian Republic, 
Richard N. Gardner, U.S. Ambassador to 
Italy, and Paolo Pansa Cedronio, Italian 
Ambassador to the United States. 

The President then boarded Marine 
One and went to the Quirinale Palace, 
the official residence of the President of 
the Italian Republic. He was welcomed by 
President Alessandro Pertini and other 
Italian Government officials. 

Following the review of the Palace 
Guard (Corazzieri) in the Salone Dei 
Corazzieri, the President remained over- 
night at the Palace. 


June 20 


In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Carter met privately with President Per- 
tini in the Sala D’Ercola at the Palace. 
The President and President Pertini then 
held expanded talks with members of the 
U.S. and Italian delegations. 

Later in the morning, the President 
boarded Marine One enroute to the Villa 
Madama. After a short motorcade from 
the helipad, the President arrived at the 
Villa and was greeted by Prime Minister 
Francesco Cossiga. Following a private 
meeting, the President and Prime Minis- 
ter joined members of the U.S. and 
Italian delegations for expanded talks 
and a working luncheon. 

Following the luncheon, the President 
went by motorcade to the Victor 
Emmanuel Monument where he in- 
spected the honor guard of various serv- 
ices and participated in a wreath-laying 
ceremony at the Tomb of the Unknown 


Soldier, which is marked by an equestrian 
statue at the summit of the monument. 

Immediately following the ceremony, 
the President, Mrs. Carter, and Amy be- 
gan a tour of the Colosseum, conducted 
by Professor John D’Arms, Director of 
the American Academy of Rome. The 
First Family then toured the ruins of the 
Roman Forum. 

In the late afternoon and early evening, 
the President held three separate meet- 
ings at the Quirinale Palace. 

The first meeting was attended by 
members of Italian political parties of the 
coalition government: President Orlando 
Forlani and Secretary Flaminio Piccoli of 
the Christian Democratic Party; Presi- 
dent Bruno Visentini and Secretary Gio- 
vanni Spadolini of the Republican Party; 
and Secretary Bettino Craxi of the Italian 
Socialist Party. 

Participants in the second meeting 
were: Secretary Valerio Zanone of the 
Liberal Party and Secretary Pietro Longo 
and President Giuseppe Saragat of the 
Social Democratic Party. 

At the third meeting, the President 
talked with Amintore Fanfani, President 
of the Italian Senate. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Carter were guests at a state dinner hosted 
by President Pertini in the Salon Delle 
Feste at the Quirinale Palace (see page 
1153). Following the dinner, the Presi- 
dent remained overnight at the Palace. 

A joint press statement was issued at 
the conclusion of the President’s state visit 
to Italy (see page 1160). 


June 21 


Following a morning departure cere- 
mony in the courtyard of the Quirinale 
Palace, the President went by motorcade 
to the memorial which marks the spot 
where former Prime Minister Aldo 
Moro’s body was found in 1978 after he 
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was assassinated by members of the Red 
Brigade. A wreath from the President and 
people of the United States had been 
placed near the bronze plaque commemo- 
rating the former Prime Minister. 

The President visited the American 
Embassy in Rome and addressed members 
of the staff and the American community 
at a gathering in the courtyard (see page 
1162). 

Following his visit to the Embassy, the 
President went by motorcade to the Villa 
Borghese Park helipad, where he boarded 
Marine One for the flight to Vatican City. 
Upon arrival at the Vatican helipad, the 
President was greeted by Ambassador 
Robert Wagner, Envoy of the President to 
the Vatican, and representatives of the 
Vatican. 

The President arrived by motorcade at 
the San Damaso Courtyard of the Vatican 
and proceeded inside to the Papal Study, 
where he was met by Pope John Paul II. 
The President and the Pope held a private 
meeting before being joined by Mrs. 
Carter and Amy. The President then in- 
troduced members of the U.S. delegation 
to His Holiness, and following the intro- 
ductions, the President and the Pope ex- 
changed remarks (see page 1164). 

The President and the Pope went to the 
Clementine Room and addressed a group 
of American pilgrims who had traveled to 
the Vatican for the ceremony marking the 
beatification of Kateri Takakwitha, an 
Indian maiden who died in 1680 (see 
page 1168). 

Following the remarks in the Clemen- 
tine Room, the President, Mrs. Carter, 
and Amy were given an hour-long tour of 
the Vatican. The President then went by 
motorcade to the helipad atop Vatican 
Hill, boarded Marine One, and flew to the 
Piazza di Siena helipad at the Villa Borg- 
hese Park. He then traveled by motorcade 


to the Villa Taverna, residence of the U.S. 
Ambassador to Italy. 

Late in the afternoon, the President de- 
parted Villa Taverna via motorcade, en- 
route to the Piazza di Siena helipad at 
the Villa Borghese Park. There he 
boarded Marine One and flew to Ciam- 
pino Airport, where he boarded Air Force 
One for the trip to Venice. 

A group of national and city officials 
greeted the President upon his arrival at 
Marco Polo Airport, Venice, early in the 
evening. After reviewing the honor guard 
at the airport, the President boarded Ma- 
rine One. Upon arrival at the Morosini 
Naval College, where he was met by Com- 
mandant Vittorio Valente, the President 
boarded a boat and went to the Cipriani 
Hotel where the First Family stayed dur- 
ing their visit in Venice. 

Shortly after arriving at the Cipriani 
Hotel, the President met with Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. The two leaders were joined 
in their discussions by Secretary of State 
Edmund S. Muskie and Minister of For- 
eign Affairs Hans-Dietrich Genscher. At 
the conclusion of the meeting, the Presi- 
dent and the Chancellor answered re- 
porters’ questions outside the hotel (see 
page 1170). 

Later in the evening, the President, 
Mrs. Carter, and Amy took a 45-minute 
boat tour of Venice which included a 
cruise along the Grand Canal. They then 
returned to the Cipriani Hotel. 


June 22 


Early in the morning, the First Family 
went by boat to the Church of St. Eu- 
femia for Mass. Following the service, the 
President went by boat to the Cini Foun- 
dation, the site of the economic summit 
conference. 
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Prime Minister Francesco Cossiga of 
Italy, Chairman of the Conference, 
greeted the President upon his arrival at 
the Cini Foundation for breakfast with 
the other summit participants. 

Shortly after breakfast, the first session 
of the economic summit was held in the 
Longhena Library. 

At the conclusion of the first session, 
the summit participants walked to the 
Church of San Giorgio Maggiore for a 
short tour. 

Following the tour of the monastery, 
the summit participants returned to the 
Cini Foundation for a working luncheon. 

The second session of the economic 
summit was held in the afternoon in the 
Longhena Library. Statements on Af- 
ghanistan, refugees, diplomatic hostages, 
and hijacking were issued by Prime 
Minister Cossiga (see pages 1170-1172). 

At the conclusion of the second session, 
the President met privately with President 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing of France at the 
Cini Foundation. 

Upon his return to the Cipriani Hotel, 
the President debarked and went to the 
terrace outside the hotel restaurant where 
he answered reporters’ questions (see 
page 1173). 

In the evening, the President went to 
the Doges Palace, the former residence of 
the rulers of the Venetian State. After a 
reception in the courtyard, a private 
dinner for the summit participants was 
held in the Sala Erizzo at the Palace. 

Following the dinner, the President re- 
turned to the Cipriani Hotel. 


June 23 


Early in the morning, the President 
went to the Church of San Giorgio Mag- 
giore where he had breakfast with a group 
of Benedictine monks. 


Following breakfast, the President re- 


turned to the Cipriani Hotel for a meet- 
ing with Prime Minister Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau of Canada. 

The President then went to the Cini 
Foundation, where he met with Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher of the 
United Kingdom prior to attending the 
third session of the economic summit in 
the Longhena Library. 

Following the third session, the summit 
participants held a working luncheon. 

In the afternoon, the summit partici- 
pants made concluding statements to the 
press in the Sala Degli Arazzi at the Cini 
Foundation and the declaration of the 
summit conference was issued (see pages 
1174-1186). 

At the conclusion of the conference, the 
President went by boat to the Cipriani 
Hotel, where he was interviewed by re- 
porters (see page 1191). 

In the evening, Ambassador and Mrs. 
Gardner joined the President, Mrs. Car- 
ter, and Amy for dinner at the Locanda 
Montin, a Venetian restaurant. Following 
the dinner, the First Family returned to 
the Cipriani Hotel. 


June 24 


In the morning, the President went by 
boat to the Morosini Naval College, where 
he boarded Marine One enroute to Marco 
Polo Airport. Upon arrival at the airport, 
the President boarded Air Force One for 
the trip to Yugoslavia. 

The President arrived at Surcin Air- 
port, Belgrade, and was greeted by 
President and Mrs. Cvijetin Mijatovic, 
Ambassador Ranko Vilus, Chief of Pro- 
tocol of Yugoslavia, and Lawrence S. 
Eagleburger, U.S. Ambassador to Yugo- 
slavia. After the welcoming ceremony (see 
page 1208), the two Presidents went by 
motorcade to Dedinje Palace, the former 
residence of the Court of the Serbian royal 
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family, where the First Family stayed dur- 
ing their visit to Belgrade. 

Later in the morning, the President, 
Mrs. Carter, and Amy went by motorcade 
to the tomb of former President Tito, 
which lies in a pavilion-greenhouse on the 
grounds of his Belgrade residence. The 
President placed a wreath on the tomb. 

Following the visit to the Tito gravesite, 
the President went by motorcade to the 
Palace of the Federation, where he met 
with President Mijatovic and other Yugo- 
slav Government officials (see page 1210). 

In the afternoon, the President and 
Mrs. Carter had lunch at an outdoor 
restaurant called Milosev Konak, and 
then returned to the Dedinje Palace. 

Late in the afternoon, the President, 
Mrs. Carter, and Amy went by motor- 
cade to Friendship Park, the site of a 
grove of trees dedicated to lasting friend- 
ship among nations. They were greeted 
by the Mayor of Belgrade, Zivorad Kova- 
cevic, and following a tradition estab- 
lished by President Tito for visiting 
foreign leaders, took part in a tree-plant- 
ing ceremony. After planting a 4-foot-tall 
California Sequoia Gigantica, the Presi- 
dent signed the Golden Book of Belgrade. 

The President,, Mrs. Carter, and Amy 
then went by motorcade to Kalemegdan 
Park (see page 1210), located on a bluff 
at the juncture of the Danube and Sava 
Rivers. Following a tour of the park, the 
First Family was entertained by a group 
of dancers, wearing costumes representa- 
tive of the country’s regions, who per- 
formed local dances called kolos. Follow- 
ing the performance, the First Family 
returned by motorcade to the Dedinje 
Palace. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Carter were guests at a state dinner hosted 
by President Mijatovic in the Federal Hall 
at the Palace of the Federation (see page 


1211). 


Following the dinner, the President and 
Mrs. Carter returned to the Dedinje 
Palace. 


June 25 


In the morning, the President had 
breakfast with a group of Yugoslav offi- 
cials at the Dedinje Palace and then went 
by motorcade to Surcin Airport. 

Following the departure ceremony at 
the airport (see page 1220), the President 
boarded Air Force One for the trip to 
Spain. 

A joint statement was issued at the con- 
ciusion of the President’s visit to Yugo- 
slavia (see page 1216). 

The President arrived at Barajas In- 
ternational Airport, Madrid, and was 
greeted by King Juan Carlos I and Queen 
Sofia, Prime Minister Adolfo Suarez, 
Terence A. Todman, U.S. Ambassador to 
Spain, Jose Llado, Spanish Ambassador 
to the United States, and other Spanish 
officials. Following the welcoming cere- 
mony, the President, accompanied by the 
King, went by motorcade to the Royal 
Palace. 

At the Royal Palace, the President and 
Mrs. Carter and the King and Queen 
greeted luncheon guests in the Throne 
Room prior to attending the state lunch- 
eon (see page 1220). 

Following the luncheon, the President 
held a meeting with King Juan Carlos I 
in the Papal Envoy Room at the Palace. 

In the afternoon, the President, Mrs. 
Carter, and Amy went by motorcade to 
the Prado, where they toured the museum 
with Director Jose Manuel Pita Andrade 
and several American and Spanish 
officials. 

Following the tour, the President went 
to Ambassador Todman’s residence, 
where he met with Felipe Gonzalez, head 
of the Spanish Socialist Workers’ Party. 

In the evening, the President went to 
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the Palace of La Moncloa, the residence 
of the Prime Minister, for a meeting with 
Prime Minister Suarez. Following the 
meeting in the Prime Minister’s office, the 
President attended a working dinner with 
the Prime Minister and Spanish and 
American officials (see page 1223). 

At the conclusion of the dinner, the 
President returned by motorcade to 
Ambassador Todman’s residence, where 
he remained overnight. 


June 26 


In the morning, the President visited 
the Chancery at the American Embassy 
and addressed members of the staff and 
American community (see page 1227). 
He then returned to Ambassador Tod- 
man’s residence, boarded the motorcade, 
and departed enroute to Barajas Inter- 
national Airport. 

Upon arrival at the airport, the Presi- 
dent was greeted by King Juan Carlos I 
and Queen Sofia, and the President and 
the King held a short meeting inside the 
Pabellon de Estado (VIP Building). 

A departure ceremony followed the 
President’s meeting with the King. The 
President then boarded Air Force One for 
the trip to Portugal. 

A press statement was issued at the 
conclusion of the President’s visit to Spain 
(see page 1228). 

Later in the morning, the President 
arrived at Portela Airport, Lisbon, and 
was greeted by President Anténio dos 
Sanos Ramalho Eanes, Prime Minister 
Francisco $4 Carneiro, Richard J. Bloom- 
field, U.S. Ambassador to Portugal, Joao 
Hall Themido, Portuguese Ambassador 
to the United States, and other Portu- 
guese officials. Following the welcoming 
ceremony (see page 1230), the two 
Presidents went by motorcade to Jeron- 
imos Mosteiro. 

The President, Mrs. Carter, and Amy 


toured the monastery, and the President 
placed wreaths on the tombs of Portu- 
guese epic poet Luis Vaz de Camoes and 
explorer Vasco de Gama. 

The President left the monastery and 
went by motorcade to the Ajuda Palace, 
the royal residence of the last three Portu- 
guese rulers, where he met with Prime 
Minister SA Carneiro in the Diplomats 
Room (see page 1233). 

Following the meeting, the President 
met with Socialist Party leader Mario 
Soares, former Prime Minister of Portu- 
gal, in the Diplomats Room. 

In the afternoon, the President went 
by motorcade to Belem Palace, where he 
met with President Eanes in the Portu- 
guese President’s office (see page 1233). 
Following a walk in the Palace Garden, 
the Presidents went by motorcade to the 
Ajuda Palace. 

The President and Mrs. Carter were 
guests at a state luncheon hosted by Presi- 
dent Eanes in the Dining Room at the 
Palace (see page 1231). 

After the luncheon, the President and 
President Eanes went to Portela Airport. 
Following the departure ceremony, the 
President boarded Air Force One for the 
flight to the United States. 

A joint statement was issued on the 
President’s visit to Portugal (see page 
1233). 

The President arrived at Andrews Air 
Force Base, Md., early in the evening 
(see page 1234), and then boarded Ma- 
rine One. He flew by helicopter to Camp 
David, Md., for a weekend stay. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 
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NOMINATIONS—Continued 
Submitted June 23, 1980 


Wa ter C. Carrincton, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary of the United 
States of America to the Republic of Senegal. 

The following-named persons to be members of 
the Board of Directors of the Lega! Services 
Corporation for terms expiring July 13, 
1983: 

SteveEN L. ENGELBERG, 
(reappointment). 

Cecit1a DENOGEAN EsQuer, of Arizona 
(reappointment). 

Hittary Diane Ropuam, of Arkansas 
(reappointment). 

Ricwarp ALLAN TRUDELL, of California 
(reappointment). 

JoserHine Marie Wortuy, of Massachu- 
setts (reappointment). 

The following-named persons to be members 
of the National Science Board, National 
Science Foundation, for terms expiring 
May 10, 1986: 

Mary Lowe Goon, of Louisiana, vice L. 
Donald Shields, term expired. 

Peter T. FLawn, of Texas, vice Grover 
E. Murray, term expired. 

Peter Davip Lax, of New York, vice 
Saunders Mac Lane, term expired. 

Homer A. NEAL, of Indiana, vice Norman 
Hackerman, term expired. 

Mary Jane Ossorn, of Connecticut, vice 
William Neill Hubbard, Jr., term ex- 
pired. 

Dona vp B. Rice, of California (reappoint- 
ment). 

Stuart A. Rice, of Illinois, vice James H. 
Zumberge, term expired. 


Submitted June 26, 1980 


Tuomas R. Donanue, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a member of the board of 
directors of the Communications Satellite 
Corporation until the date of the annual 
meeting of the Corporation in 1981, vice 
George Meany. 


Submitted June 27, 1980 


Joun Davin Hucues, of Texas, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Energy Regulatory Com- 
mission for the term expiring October 20, 
1983, vice Don Sanders Smith, resigned. 


of Maryland 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following listing contains releases of the 
White House Press Office which are not in- 
cluded in this issue. 

Released June 20, 1980 

News conference: on the President’s state visit 
to Italy—by Press Secretary Jody Powell 

Advance text: toast at the state dinner in 

Rome, Italy 
Released June 22, 1980 
Transcript: question-and-answer session on 

Soviet troops in Afghanistan—by Zbigniew 

Brzezinski, Assistant to the President for 

National Security Affairs 
News conference: on the Venice Economic 

Summit Conference—by Mr. Powell 
Released June 24, 1980 
Announcement: President’s trip to Jacksonville 

and Hollywood, Fla., on July 17 
Transcript: interview of Dr. Brzezinski on the 

President’s trip to Europe—by John Chan- 

cellor of NBC News 
Transcript: interview of Dr. Brzezinski on the 

President’s trip to Europe—by Daniel Schorr 

of the Cable News Network 
Advance text: toast at the state dinner in Bel- 

grade, Yugoslavia 


Released June 25, 1980 


Advance text: remarks on arrival in Lisbon, 
Portugal 
Released June 26, 1980 


Advance text: toast at the state luncheon in 
Lisbon, Portugal 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved June 27, 1980 


H.J. Res. 521 Public Law 96-282 
A joint resolution making additional funds 
available by transfer for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1980, for the Selective 
Service System 
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Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau_ 
Royal Standard, return of 
Canby, William Cameron, Jr 
Cancer Advisory Board, National 
Cannon, Sen. Howard W 


Capitol Hill Page School 

Captioning Institute, National 

Captive Nations Week (Proc. 4761) -_-- 
Carazo Odio, Rodrigo. 
Carey, Barbara M 
Cargas, Harry James 
Caribbean, U.S. relations 
Caribbean/Central American Action__— re 


1023, 1051 
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Carpenter, Todd C 
Carr, Repr. B 
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Carrington, Lord 
Carrington, Walter C 
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Carter, Rosalynn 
Equal rights amendment support__.._ 833 
Family life importance 1033 
Friendship Force in Georgia establish- 
ment 628, 944 
Income tax return 719 
Jogging schedule 766 
Luncheon with the President 1051 
Mentions 754, 851, 859, 1005 
National Mental Health Association 
salute 1091 
National Volunteer Week support__._ 695 
Presidential Medal of Freedom, pre- 
sentation ceremony remarks 1061 
President’s Commission on Mental 
Health, Chairman 
Reception hostess for Education De- 
partment inauguration 
Carter/Mondale Presidential Committee, 
Inc 934, 937, 1024, 1030 
1084n., 1085 
930 
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Casey, Kimberly A 
Casey, Thomas R 
Castro, Fidel. See Cuba, Premier 
Caution-Lebby, Gael 
CBS. See Columbia Broadcasting System 
Celarie, André 
Celebreeze, Anthony J., Jr. 
Celeste, Richard F 
Central African Republic, Ambassador 
to U.S 
Central America. See Latin America 
Central American Action, Caribbean/__ 
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Central American Assistance Act of 1979, 
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Central Bank of Iran 614 
Central Intelligence Agency 659, 
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Cerezo, Carmen Consuelo 933, 934 

CETA programs. See Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act pro- 
grams 

Chamber of Commerce, International__ 1127 

Chamberlin, Mary Ellen 

Chambers, Mary P 

CHAMPUS. See Civilian Health and 
Medical Program for the Uniformed 
Services 

Charles, Serge Elie 

Charter Co 
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Chavez, Nelba R 

Chemical industry 
Representatives, meeting with the Pres- 

ident (Digest) 
Voluntary price 
ance 
Cheng, Margaret Y 
Chicago, Ill 
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Child, 1979, National Commission on the 
International Year of the 
Child Welfare Act, Adoption Assistance 
and 
Children, 
pendent 
Children and youth 
Athletic programs 
Education 859 
Employment 
Federal initiatives program__ 1068, 1081 
Legislation 724, 833, 847, = 
Summer program 
815, 832, 836, 883, 1000, 1040, 074 
Federal programs 836 
Health care programs 
Chiles, Sen. Lawton 
China, People’s Republic of 
Eximbank financing 
Soviet relations 
Trade with U.S 
U.S. Ambassador 
US. —s normalizatio 579, 
3, 875, 876, "897, 908, 963, 987 
Vice Premier 2 the State Council____ 1013 
China, Republic of. See Taiwan 
Chisholm, Alex 1048 
Christensen, Thomas G. S. 684 
Christian Methodist Episcopal Church. 775 
Christopher, Warren M. See State, 
Deputy Secretary of 
Christy, Arthur A 
Christy, Roger. 
Church, Sen. Frank 
Churchill, Winston 
Circuit judges, U.S. See U.S. circuit 
judges under Appointments and Nomi- 
nations 
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Civil Rights, Commission on 
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Civil Rights, Leadership Conference on__ 720 
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Civil Service Commission, United States_ 
Civil Service Reform Act of 1978 
Civiletti, Benjamin R. See Attorney Gen- 
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Civilian Health and Medical Program for 
the Uniformed Services (CHAM- 
PUS) — 
Claims, United States Court of 
Clark, Ramsey. 
Classen, Ann E 
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Cleland, Max 
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Clodfelter, Mark Alan 
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Fuel companies ownership. 

— companies conversion from oil rae 
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Coal ye World 
Coast Guard, United States. See United 
States Coast Guard 
Coast Guard Academy, United States__ 
Coffin, Frank M 
Coggleshall, Susanna 
Coggleshall, Tomlin 
Cogo, Father Joseph A 
Cohen, Esther 
Cohen, Gerson D 
Colleges and universities, 
grams 
Colombia 
Dominican Embassy in Bogota, re- 
lease of hostages 780, 781 
President Julio César Turbay Ayala__ 780 
U.S. Ambassador 781, 824 
Colombo, Emilio. 1110 
Color television receiver subassemblies 
(Proc. 4759) 922 
Colorado, Ute Mountain Ute Tribe____ 1043 
Columbia Broadcasting System (CBS)__ 1049 
Columbus, Ohio 
Colvill, Jacqueline 
Combined Federal Campaign 
Commerce, Department of 
Budget deferral 
Secretary. See Commerce, Secretary of 
Steel industry antidumping suits 
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Under Secretary 
Commerce, international 
Exports, U.S. 
Administrative functions 
Agricultural products. See Agricul- 
tural trade 
Arms and weapons systems 
Coal ~_ 
Foreign investments in U.S_________ 1118 
Imports, U.S. 
Color television receiver subassem- 
blies 922 
Oil. See Oil imports 
Steel --. 723, 732, 904 
Unemployment adjustment assist- 
ance for workers affected by 
Upland cotton 
Trade, U.S. 
China, People’s Republic of 














Developing countries 


India 
Iran 
Romania 





1137 
611, 612, 614 
980, 982 
Treaties and other international agree- 
ments 
Convention on International Trade 
in Endangered Species of Wild 
Fauna and Flora 





Commerce, international—Continued 
Treaties and other international agree- 
ments—Continued 
International Natural Rubber 
Agreement, 1979 
Commerce, Secretary of 
Klutznick) 
Council on Wage and Price Stability, 
member 
Energy conservation responsibilities__ 
Meeting with the President (Digest) _ 
President’s Committee on the Interna- 
— Labor Organization, mem- 
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Gasoline conservation fee support__— 


(Philip M. 








Steel imports antidumping suits study_ 
Commission. See other part of title 
Committee. See other part of title 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
Communication Agency, International__ 
Communications Satellite Corporation__ 
Communications and telecommunications 

Handicapped persons programs 

Industry deregulation 

Public broadcasting 
Community Development Block Grants. 1082 
Community Development Corporation, 

ew 
Community Services Administration____ 
979, 1015 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act (CETA) programs 
Administration’s accomplishments___ 1000, 
1003, 1069, 1081 
1074 











Miami, Fla., programs 
Opportunities Industrialization Cen- 
ters fund____ 
Programs preservation in 1981 bud- 
get 808, 833, 911, 1000, 1040 
Conable, Repr. Barber B., Jr 
Condon, John P 
Conference. See other part of title 
Congress 
Action on administration’s proposals 
Energy. See Energy legislation 
Fair housing 
Fiscal Year 1981 budget 
Gasoline conservation fee on 
ported oil 1027, 1090, 1113 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission re- 
organization 
Regulatory reform 
Trucking industry deregulation_ 693, 920 
U.S. foreign assistance loans 
Youth employment and education 
legislation 847, 1069, 1076 
Balanced budget efforts__ 568, 570, 705, 835 
Carter/Mondale campaign support- 
ers 
Equal rights amendment support 
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Congress—Continued 
Foreign assistance, White House brief- 
ing on 
Inflationary legislation, President’s 
commitment to veto 568, 572 
Iran crisis, meeting with the President. 577 
Lobbyists influence 1044, 1054 
Members, meetings with the President. 
See Digest of Other White House 
Announcements at the end of each 
issue 
Mount St. Helens eruption, disaster 
assistance appropriations_________ 960 
Summer Olympics, 1980, boycott sup- 
port 616, 664, 678 
Refugee admission consultations__ 684, 685 
Relationship with the President_ 908, 1031 
White House “Salute to Congress” 
dinner 
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Cyprus conflict 947 
a ee conservation fee on imported 
oi 
Iran, rescue attempt of American 
hostages 
Renewable resources of the United 
States 
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Budget 
Fiscal Year 1981 revisions 
Rescissions and deferrals 














695, 
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General revenue sharing legislation___ 698 
India, export of U.S. nuclear materials 
to 1137 
Iran, economic sanctions against__ 614, 716 
Romania, Hungary, and People’s Re- 
public of China, trade with U.S____ 
Standby gasoline rationing plan 





REORGANIZATION PLANS 


Nuclear Regulatory Commission (No. 
1 of 1980), amendment 


Reports 

Administration on Aging 

Automotive Products Trade Act of 
1965, Operation of the 

Corporation for Public Broadcasting__ 

Council on Wage and Price Stability_ 

Federal Mine Safety and Health Act 
of 1977 

Generalized System of Preferences for 
developing countries 

Genetic diseases program 

Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment, occupational safety and 
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Housing and Urban Development De- 
partment 

Radiation Control for Health and 
Safety Act administration 

United States Sinai Support Mission__ 





TREATIES AND OTHER INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENTS 


Canada, civil uses of atomic energy 
agreement — 
Convention on International Trade in 
Endangered Species of Wild Fauna 








Convention on the Physical Protection 
of Nuclear Material 

Cyprus, taxation and fiscal evasion 
convention 

Food Aid Convention 

German Democratic Republic, con- 
sular convention 

International Convention on Maritime 
Search and Rescue, 1979 

Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization Convention 

International Natural Rubber Agree- 
ment, 1979 

Malta, income taxes treaty. 

Morocco, nuclear energy agreement__ 

United Kingdom, reciprocal fisheries 
agreement 
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Public debt limit extension bill 
Ute Mountain Ute Tribe benefits bill_ 


Congressional Black Caucus 
Conley, Michael A 
Conroy, Catherine aaa 
Conservation, wild fauna and flora 
Construction industry 

Energy technologies development, job 

creation in 

Interest rates reduction, effect on 

Consumer Cooperative Bank, National__ 








Consumer Education Week, National___ 
Consumer interests 

Credit control 

Educational programs 

Federal agency programs 1054-1057 
Consumer organization leaders, meeting 

with the President 1014 
Consumer Price Index 694, 919, 1042 
Consumers Resource Handbook 
Convention. See other part of title 
Cook, Frances D 
Cook, Henry G 
Cooper, Deani L 
Cooper, Richard N 
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Corless, Patrick J 
Corman, Repr. J 
Corporation. See other part of title 
Corps of Engineers 
Cossiga, Francesco 
Costa Rica 

Cuban refugee assistance 

President Rodrigo Carazo Odio 

Refugee conference 

U.S. Ambassador 901, 9 
Costle, Douglas M 744, 785, 1110 
Cotton imports, upland (Proc. 4742) santas Pe 
Council. See other part of title 
Court. See other part of title 
Courts, United States 

Appointments and nominations. See 

Specific group under Appointments 
and Nominations 

Minority appointments. 893, 1071 
Cow Creek Band of the Umpqua Indian 

Tribe 980 
Cranston, Sen. Alan 1013, 1124 
Crawford, Michael E 845 
Credit controls 

Federal credit programs 

Federal Reserve System controls 


929 
1063, 1124 


951, 953 
1014, 1102 























Homebuyers exception 
Mentions 
Private investment 
Crichlow, Ernest 
Crossley, Mary A 
Crotts, Marcus B 
Crowley, John J., Jr. 
Crown Central Petroleum 
Crude Oil Windfall Profit Tax Act 
Mentions 788, 804 
National energy policy, me 
with 579, 894, 1083 
Purposes 
Signing ceremony 
Cuba 
Central America influence 
Guantanamo Naval B 
Premier Fidel Castro. 
Premier 
Refugees. See Cuban refugees 
Soviet Union, relationship with 625, 
642, 674, 876, 1007, 1105 
Cuba, Premier (Fidel Castro) 
Mention 
Refugee evacuation actions 
835, 914, 916, 989, 999, 1053, 
Cuban refugees 
International assistance 682, 879 
Mentions 964, 971 
Peruvian Embassy in Havana, asylum 
in 625, 647 
U.S. assistance 
Administration’s policy 
Announcement remarks 
News conference (Checklist) ____ 
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Cuban refugees—Continued 
U.S. assistance—Continued 
Administration’s policy—Continued 
White House statement 
Announcement to accept one-third 


of asylees 682 
Criminals exclusion 


Federal emergency actions 

Fort Chaffee, Ark., use as temporary 
housing site 

President’s commitment to enforce 
immigration laws 
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907, 989, 990, 1072 
President’s meetings with: 
Congressional Members 
Florida delegation 
President’s promise for equitable 
treatment 
seg s refusal to send aD, 
al boats 
Resettlement activities. 
Screening process 
Vice President’s statement 
White House statements 
Cuomo, Mario 
Customs and Patent Appeals, 
States Court of 
Customs Service 


868, 932 
845 
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Cuthbertson, John W 929 
Cutler, Jonathan D. 
Culter, Lloyd N., meetings with the Presi- 

dent (Digest) 654, 
720, 775, 933, 967, 1014, 1112 
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Cyprus 
Conflict settlement reports 
Taxation and fiscal evasion convention 
with U.S 
Cystic Fibrosis Poster Child, National___ 


Daley, Richard M 
Daley, Mrs. Richard M 
Daley, Richard M., Jr 
Danforth, Sen. John C 
Datsun Motor Co 
Davidson, Ira 
Davis, Allen Clayton 
Davis, Arthur. 
Davis, Jeffrey W 
Davis, Paul W 
Davis-Bacon Act 582, 859 
Days, Drew 1004, 1071, 1075 
Days of Remembrance of Victims of the 
Holocaust (Proc. 4747) 
Defense, Department of 
Assistant Secretary. 
Budget cuts 
Budget deferrals 948, 1129 
Cuban refugee assistance 819, 850 
Iran, military equipment export sus- 
pension 717 
Military installations location deci- 
sions 886 
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Defense, Secretary of (Harold Brown) 
Armed Forces benefits recommenda- 
tions 
Arms export control functions 
Defense allocations approval 
Foreign policy role 
Meetings with the President (Digest) — 
720, 775, 825, 867, 933, 967, 
1014, 1050, 1111, 1150 
Military installations location deci- 
sions 
Nimitz Battle Group return to US., 
ceremonies attendance 
Panama Canal functions 
Defense and national security 
Administration’s goals and accomplish- 
ments 
Defense spending 
1981 budget allocations___ 571, 836, 1079 
Policy comparison with Sen. 
Kennedy 737, 749 
Real growth increase proposal__ 985, 993 
Soviet Union-U.S. comparison_ 578, 659 
Oil imports, relationship with 
President’s commitment to American 
strength 578, 874 
Defense Transportation Day, National_ 
Defreitas, Roger A 928 
Delaney, Gil 751n. 
Delinquency Prevention, National Ad- 
— Committee for Juvenile Justice 
an 
Democratic Caucus, Asian/Pacific Amer- 
ican 
Democratic National Committee 
Democratic Party 
See also Elections, 1980 
Administration’s representation of 
Party principles. 
President’s assessment of political 
principles 938, 1045 
President’s commitment to reunify_.__ 1024 
State chairmen, White House recep- 
tion 
Denton, Harold R 
Department. See other part of title 
Depository Institutions Deregulation and 
Monetary Control Act 72, 608, 
Des Pres, Terrence 821 
Deutch, John 849 
an 








653, 
1013, 
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976 
973-975 
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744 














Developing countries 

Generalized System of Preferences___ 

U.S. food assistance 

U.S. relations 
Dew, Bruce Gregory 
Diabetes Foundation, Juvenile 
Dickman, Steven G 
Dingell, Repr. John D 
Disabled Persons, International Year of. 809 
Disadvantaged persons 

Economic opportunities 891 

Federal assistance for energy price 

increases 586, 1118 











929 
607, 761, 770 








Disadvantaged persons—Continued 
Federal programs. 
Food stamp program 
Inflation, effect on 
1981 budget allocations 
Disarmament Agency, United States 
Arms Control and 
Disaster assistance 
Foreign disasters, economic assistance 

















for 
Mount St. Helens, Wash., eruption, 
areas damaged by. 
Nebraska 
Disaster declarations 
Alabama 





774 
720 
Idaho 967 
Louisiana 653, 773, 967 
Michigan 933 
Mississippi ~~ 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
New York 
Washington 
Dishart, Michael K 
District of Columbia 
Administration anti-inflation briefing 
for black ministers (Digest) 
Housing revenue bonds 
US. circuit judges 
Voting rights amendment 
District judges, U.S. See U.S. district 
judges under Appointments and Nomi- 
nations 
Djibouti, U.S. Ambassador. 1025, 1051 
Dobry, Anthony 770, 771n. 
Dombalis, Constantine 821 
Domenici, Sen. Pete V 761 
Dominican Republic, election system____ 626 
Donilon, Tom 939 
Donovan, Hedley W., meetings with the 
President (Digest). 654, 
719, 824, 825, 869, 933, 967, 1013, 
1014, 1 lil 
Douglas, Deborah A 930 
Douglas, Rick 
Drabek, Jaroslav 
Draft registration 
Drinan, Repr. Robert F 
Drozak, Frank____ 
Drug retail chains 
Representatives, meeting with the Pres- 
ident 607 (Digest), 608 
Voluntary price freeze 659, 706 
Dugan, Francis R 
Dukakis, Kitty___ 
Duncan, Charles W., Jr. See Energy, Sec- 
retary of 
Duncan, Jack Genair. 
Dunham, Daniel B 
Dunne, Steve 


Dyess, William J 
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Eagleton, Sen. Thomas F 
Eanes, Anténio dos Santos Ramalho____ 
Earle, Ralph, Il 
Economic Advisers, Council of, Chair- 
man (Charles L. Schultze) 
Inflation rate reduction prediction____. 743 
Meetings with the President (Digest)_ 607, 
719, 868, 933, 1013, 1050 
1148, 1151 
608 


1014 


News conference (Checklist) 
Economic Development Administration_ 
Economy, international 

See also Commerce, international 

Impact of: 

Inflation ___.__.______ 572, 580, 590, 639 
Natural rubber prices 591 
Economy, national 

See also Inflation; Anti-inflation pro- 

gram 

Administration’s accomplishments and 

goals 

Credit controls. See Credit controls 

Foreign business investors 

Natural resources management, public 

investment in 

News conference statement 

Oil imports, impact on 

Productivity 

Recession 

Budget revisions for fiscal year 1981, 


726 


Inflation and unemployment indica- 
tors 1066, 1078, 1085 
Predictions for 1980 735, 748, 830 
White House briefing for community 
leaders 
Editors, American Society of Newspaper. 631 
Foreign policy, relationship with... 874 
Interest rates decrease 
Edmundson, Carloe C 
Education 
Federal aid 
Handicapped persons 
Salute to Learning Day_____________ 
Spanish-speaking Americans_________ 
Veterans programs 
Youth employment and training pro- 
grams 
Education, Department of 
See also specific constituent agencies 
Activation (EO 12212) 
Assistant Secretaries 
51, 759, 768, 775, 841, 
1052, 1133 
Handicapped persons programs 809 
Inauguration ceremonies____ 850. 856. 870 
Inspectors General 841, 1096, yt 
Purposes of creation 
Youth training and employment pro- 
grams 1068, 1081 
Education, National Institute of. 651, 825, 949 


967, 


608, 
1015, 


Education, Secretary of (Shirley M. 
Hufstedler ) 
Department inauguration ceremonies. 850, 
853, 856 
Handicapped persons program respon- 
sibilities 809 
Mention 859 
President’s assessment 891 
Educational Programs, National Advisory 
Council en Women’s 1023, 1051 
Edwards, Repr. Donald 1098 
Eglin Air Force Base, Fla 834, 850 
Egypt 
Former 
Khalil 
Peace negotiations and treaty with 
Israel. See under Middle East 
Soviet relations 


Vice President 
Mubarak scat 
Egypt, President (Anwar al-Sadat) 
Egyptian Government democratiza- 











Prime Minister Mustafa 





Muhammad Husni 
_ 907, 967 





Egyptian-Israeli peace negotiations____ 694, 
714, 905 
Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty role____ 632, 
687, 1133 
Mentions 1005, 1115 
Palestinian question resolution. Camp 
David commitment to____ 679, 884, 1104 
Visit to U.S. 
Meetings with the President____ = 625 
Postvisit comments 
Previsit comments 
State dinner 
Eidenberg, Eugene 
Eisenhower, Dwight D 
Eizenstat, Stuart E. 
Carter’s Democratic Party platform 
presentation 
Cuban refugee policy news confer- 
ence 916n., 934 
Meetings with the President (Digest). 607, 
774, 824, 1050 
756, 775 





Ekman, Sheldon V 
El Salvador 
Ambassador to U.S__.............. 
Conflict in 
Elderly. See Older persons 
Elections, 1980 
Carter/Mondale Presidential Commit- 
tee, I 937, 1024, 1030 
Cuban refugee situation, effect on 
campaign 
Debates, possibility of 
Iranian and Afghan situations, effect on 
Presidential campaign 
671, 709, 720, 730, 733, 746. 762, 799 
Platform process 1038, 1100 


775 
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Elections, 1980—Continued 
President’s pledge to support Demo- 
cratic Party nominee 731, 
738, 739, 763 
President’s primary campaign strategy. 985 
Primaries 
California 1030 
Kansas 584 
Maryland 934 
Missouri 762 
Nebraska 934 
News conference (Checklist) 870 
Ohio 992, 995, 1001, 1005 
Pennsylvania 729, 739, 762 
Wisconsin 584, 724 
Voter assessment, President’s opinion 























040 





of 
Electrical Workers, International Broth- 
erhood of 653 
Emergency Agricultural Credit Adjust- 
ment Act Amendments 
Emergency Board to investigate a rail- 
way labor dispute 667, 684, 931 
Emergency building temperature restric- 
tions (Proc. 4750) 685 
Emergency declaration 
Florida 
Pennsylvania 
Emergency Management Agency, Fed- 
eral. See Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency 
Emery, Fred 
Employee Retirement Income Security 
Act of 1974 (ERISA) 
Employment, Vice President’s 
Force on Youth 
Employment and unemployment 
Administration’s accomplishments and 
goals 750, 903, 985 
Automobile industry 706, 711, 823 
Blacks 1003 
Federal programs. 
Handicapped persons 
Inflation, relationship with 





. 868 
1111 




















Minorities 
Northeast corridor railroad legislation, 
effect on 
Oil imports, relationship with 
President’s commitment to full employ- 
ment 
Spanish-speaking Americans 
Statistics 582, 723, 883, 992 
Steel industry 
Women 
Youth programs. See Employment 
under Children and youth 
Employment discrimination cases, Special 
Panel for 
Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and 
Flora, Convention on International 
Trade in__ 




















Energy 

See also Alcohol fuels; Coal; Gasohol; 
Gasoline; Natural gas; Nuclear en- 
ergy; Oil; Solar energy; Synthetic 
fuels 

Conservation. See Energy conservation 

Legislation. See Energy legislation 

Mention 

National program 


659 
994, 
996, 1006, 1070, 1083 
Powerplant conversions and construc- 
tion restrictions 1131, 1151 
Production. See Energy production 
Prices 579, 735, 743, 978 
Research and development 85, 664 
Supplies 649, 847, 963, 976 
White House briefing for community 
leaders 801, 825 
Energy, Department of 
Budget deferral 948 
Foreign policy role 882 
Oil import adjustment program respon- 
sibilities 593 
Energy, Secretary of (Charles W. Dun- 
can, 
Council on Wage and Price Stability, 
adviser-member 
Emergency building temperature re- 
strictions authority 
Energy conservation 
Award presentations 
Program development 
Marginal oil wells deregulation respon- 
sibilities __ 696 
Mention 1101 
National Transportation Week, White 
House ceremony participation___.__ 931 
Powerplant conversions and construc- 
tion restrictions responsibilities__.__$ 1132 
Oil import adjustment program 
Functions 594-599, 760 
Recommendation to impose con- 
servation fee 592 
Standby gasoline rationing plan func- 
tions 
U.S.-Canadian nuclear energy agree- 
ment 
U.S.-Morocco nuclear energy agree- 
ment analysis 
Energy conservation 
Anti-inflation measure 
Appeal for public support 802, 
829, 847, 920, 977, 986, 1006 
Mandatory measures 685 
Mention 
National energy policy, relationship 
with 984, 993, 1042 
Oil imports reduction, relationship 
with 1083 
Voluntary measures 787, 790, 802 
Windfall profits tax, relationship with. 585 
Energy Conservation Days, National____. 783 
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Energy legislation 
See also Crude Oil Windfall Profit 
Tax Act; Energy mobilization 
board ; Energy security corporation 
First national plan, 1977 585, 986 
Second national plan, 1979___---__-_ 762, 
788, 804, 830, 986, 1113 
Energy mobilization board 
Legislation 
Conference Committee considera- 
i 587, 607, 761, 788 
Mentions 805, 846 
Purposes of creation 832 
Energy production 
Domestic increases to reduce oil im- 


02, 
846, 920, 938, 977, 984, 993, 1043 
Oil imports "reduction, relationship 
with —__ 1083 
Windfall _ profits relationship 
with ___ 585, 1118 
Energy Regulatory Commission, Federal. 813 
Energy security corporation____ 788, 832, 846 
Energy Security Trust Fund 
Engelberg, Steven L 
Engelhard, Jane R 
Engineers, Corps of 
Engram, Irby Dell, Sr. 
Environment 
Mount St. Helens eruption, effect on__ 951, 














tax, 








95 
Natural resources protection___ 1143, 1145 
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Kassebaum, Sen. Nancy Landon__ 584, 1009 
Katterhagen, J. Gale = : 
Kaufman, Robert E 
Keeley, Robert V 
Keep, Judith Nelsen 
Keller, Helen 
Kelly, Patrick F 
Kennedy, Sen. Edward M. 
Democratic Presidential campaign 
Convention rules change, possibility 
of 731, 737, 739 
Debate with President, Sen. Byrd’s 
advocacy of. 909 
Decision to stay in race to con- 
clusion 
Primary results 
Platform presentation 
Employment legislation sponsorship__ 1085 
Mention —~__ = 631 
Meeting with the President. 1028, 
1031, 1038, 1050 
Policy differences with President____ 736, 
749, 750 
speech 














717, 720 
870 





720 

















U.S. Conference of Mayors, 
cancellation 
Kennedy, John F 
Kennedy, Louisa 
Kenya, U.S. Ambassador 
Kenyon, David Vreeland 
Keys, Martha E 
Khalil, Mustafa 
Khomeini, Ayatollah Ruhollah. See Iran, 
Ayatollah Ruholiah Khomeini 
Killanin, Lord 
King, Coretta Scott 
King, Martin Luther, Jr 
896, 1002, 1057, to7i 
King, Mr. and Mrs. Martin Luther, Sr_ 
King, Susan B 
King Hussein 
1105, 1116, 1121, 
1130 
Kiribati, U.S. Minister 
Kissinger, Henry 
Kiwanis International 
Kline, Mark D 
Klutznick, Philip M. See Commerce, Sec- 
retary of 
cee ene 733n. 
Knox, Marcy 824 











014, 
1123, 1125, 1129, 





Kobayashi, K. Jessie 
Kocoras, Charles P. 
Kohler, Saul 
Koligevski, Lazar. 
Komer, Odessa 
Kontos, C. William 
Korenko, Michael Karl 
Kraft, Timothy F 
Kreidler, Robert L 


1023, 1051 
1015, 1051 
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949 
756n. 
822 
930 
913 


Krents, Harold Eliot - 
Krueger, Robert__ 
Kulas, Julian E_- = 
Kuntz, Marcia B_ 
Kushner, Rose 


Labor : mat 
Anti-inflation accord with administra- 




















Legislation ~~~ 
Occupational safety report 
Windfall profits tax support. 
Labor, Department of 
Assistant Secretary 
CETA program administration 
Frances Perkins Building dedication__ 
Opportunities Industrialization Cen- 
ters programs 
Trade adjustment assistance deter- 
minations — 
Youth employment programs 
Labor, Secretary of (Ray Marshall) 
Federal Council on the Humanities, 
member 
Frances Perkins Building dedication 
ceremony attendance 




















Meetings with the President (Digest) — = 


Mention 
President’s Committee on the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, Chair- 
man 
Labor Conference, International 
Labor Council for Latin American Ad- 
vancement — 
Labor Office, International 
Labor Organization, President’s Commit- 
tee on the International 
Labor Relations Board, National. 1026, 1052 
Lake, W. Anthony. 867 
Lake County, Ind 966 
Lake Tahoe 1012, 1015 
Lake Tahoe Federal Coordinating Coun- 


808 





1129 





858 











1012 
822 
913 





Lamm, Norman 
Landers, Ann 
Landrieu, Moon 
Langenberg, Donald N 
Langlotz, Bennet K 
Lapin, Raymond H 
Latin America 
Exchange programs with U.S_______ 
US. assistance legislation 
U.S. relations 
Latin American Advancement, 
Council for 
Lautenberg, Frank R 
Law enforcement and crime, institution- 
alized persons civil rights 
Lawrence, Jacob___ 








1022, 1051 
929 
913 








628 
1017 
626, 94+ 

Labor 
858 











Leadership Conference on Civil Rights... 720 
League of Women Voters of the United 
States 589, 828 
Learning Day, Salute to 841 
Lee, Eugene H 928 
Lee, Robert E 865 
Leffall, Lasalle D., Jr 913 
Legal Services Corporation 1149 
Lehman, Repr. William 823 
Lemmond, William Park, Jr 757 
Leone, Antoinette L 814 
Lerman, Miles 822 
Lesotho, Ambassador to U.S___-_---_- 775 


Letters, Messages, Telegrams 


























See also Congress, Communications to; 
Resignations and Retirements 

Armed Forces benefits, letter to De- 
fense Secretary 

Dominican Embassy in Bogot4, Co- 

lombia, release of hostages 

Letter to Colombian President____ 
Letter to U.S. Ambassador 

Independence Day 

Iran, rescue attempt of American hos- 
tages, memorial service message for 
eight servicemen 

National Nursing Home Week, mes- 


969 





780 
781 
1125 





779 





604 





sage 

Olympics, 1980 Summer, mailgram to 
U.S. Olympic Committee president_ 
Levi, Arrigo 
Levin, Sen. Carl 
Levitt, Arthur, Jr. 
Levy, Elizabeth A 
Lewis, Capt. Hal 
Lewis, Renald B_ 1146 
Lewis, Samuel W 931 
Library of — Trust Fund Board__ 1047 
Lin, Jun-Ch 928 
Lincoln, Abraham 1121 
Lindley, Elizabeth A 928 
Linowitz, Sol M__-_ 777, 876, 908, 931, 1093 
List, Gov. Robert_ 606, 904 
Litt, David G 929 
Littell, Franklin 822 
868 


Loncar, Budimir 
584, 
585, 588, 1063, 1124 
668 


616 


1102 
631n., 769, 770 
918, 920, 921 


927 
780n., 849, 864 


























Long, Sen. Russell B 








Long Island Rail Road 
Louisiana 
Disaster declarations 
US. district judge 
Louisville University basketball team__~_ 
Love Canal, N.Y. 
Low, Harry W. 
Low-income persons. See Disadvantaged 
persons 
Lucas, William S 
Ludsin, Steven 
Luns, Joseph M. A. H 
Lumber industry, production 


807 
967 
757 








927 
822 
868 
1144, 1145 
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Lynn, Loretta 


Machinery industry. 

Macy, John W., Jr. 

Maddox, Lester G 

Madigan, Repr. Edward R 

Magnuson, Anna 

Magnuson, Catherine J 

Magnuson, Sen. Warren G. 

Mahaffey, Maryann 

Maine, potato growers, task force to con- 
sider Federal policies affecting 

Malaysia, natural rubber trade 

Malta, income tax treaty with U.S____- 

Management and Budget, Office of 

Cuban and Haitian refugee assistance 

assessment 

Deputy Director 

1981 budget revisions role 
Management and Budget, Office of, Di- 

rector (James T. McIntyre, Jr.) 

Budget 1981 revisions 

Education Department establishment, 

transfer functions 819 
Meetings with the President (Digest)_ 607, 
774, 824, 868, 966, 1050, 1150 

Powerplant conversions and construc- 

tion restrictions responsibilities____° 1132 
Marane, A. Russell_________-__- a My 
March of Dimes. 
Marcos, Ferdinand E 
Mareschalchi, Antonello 
Marine Corps, United States 
Maritime Consultative Organization 

Convention, Intergovernmental 
Maritime Search and Rescue, 1979, In- 

ternational Convention on 
Marotta, Vincent G 
Marquez Alfred C 
Marshall, Consuelo B 
Marshall, Ray. See Labor, Secretary of 
Marthinsen, Charles E 718, 720 
Martin, Edwin W., Jr 759, 841, 1052 
Martin, Louis E 910 
Martinez, Elena 814 
Martz, Clyde O_ 718, 775 
Maryland 

Administration anti-inflation briefing 

for black ministers (Digest) 

Democratic primary 
Mason, Christopher T 
Mass transit 

Federal programs 

Handicapped persons programs 810 

National system improvement__-__ 585, 911 

Philadelphia, Pa., system, Federal 

grants for_ 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology__ 4 
Matsui, Repr. Robert T. 
Matsunaga, Sen. Spark M 
Matthews, Martha A 
Mauksch, Ingeborg G 
Mayaguez, SS, incident 























607, 774 




















1015, 1051 
1151 


























Mayo, Sgt. Joel C 
Mayors, U.S. Conference of. 
Mazewski, Aloysius. 

Mazzei, Philip 
McCall, Richard Lee, Jr 
McCarthy, Eugene J 
McClelland, Col. Lester C 
McCullough, Veronica J 
McDade, Clinton L 
McDonald, Alonzo L., Jr. 
McFadden, Frank H., Jr 


McIntosh, Capt. Lynn D 
McIntyre, James T., Jr. See Manage- 
ment and Budget, Office of, Director 
McKeown, Mary Margaret 
McKinley, Francis 
McKinney, Robert H 
McLernon, James 
McLin, Rhine Lana 1023, 1051 
McMillan, Capt. Charles T., II___ 780n., 864 
McNeil, Francis J 901, 933 
McNichols, William H 808 
806, 836, 892, 998 
1049 


Meals on Wheels 
Mears, Walter 
Medal of Freedom, Presidential____ 751, 1057 
Mediation Board, National___ 667, 1125, 1150 
Medicare 1063 
Medicine and Biomedical and Behavioral 
Research, President’s Commission for 
the Study of Ethical Problems in 
Meed, Benjamin 
Meetings with foreign leaders 
Belgium, King Baudouin I and Queen 
Fabiola 
Bermuda, Prime Minister John David 
Gibbons * 
Egypt, President Anwar al-Sadat 















































Israel, Prime Minister Menahem 
Begin 686, 694. 700 

Jordan, King Hussein___ 1123, 1129, 1130 

Senegal, President Léopold Sédar 
Senghor 


Melara, Sonia E 


653 
1098 








Memorandums to Federal Agencies 


Alternative approaches to regulation. 1109 

Combined Federal Campaign 09 

Federal Trade Commision, reauthori- 
zation legislation 

Iran, diplomatic relations with 

Military education for Yugoslav of- 
ficers in U.S_ 

National Volunteer Week 

Romania, Hungary, and the People’s 
Republic cf China, trade wtih U.S_ 

Youth summer employment program_ 


Memorial Day 
Mental health, legislation 
Mental Health, President’s Commission 

OR mas 784, 811 








982 
815 


813, 970, 972 








Second Quarter 


Mental Health Association, National_— bron 
Mental Health Month 784 
Merit Systems Protection Board__-- 567, 617 
Metal industry, representatives, meeting 
with the President (Digest) 
Methodist Conference, United 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Christian_ 
Metric Board, United States 
Metrinko, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Metrinko, Michael J 
Mexico, U.S. Ambassador 
Mexico-United States Interparliamen- 
tary Conference 868 
Meyer, Jennifer L 
Miami, Fla 850, 1066, 1072, 1074, 1085 
Michael, James Harry, Jr 5 
Michigan 
Army missile plant legislation____ 769, 776 
Disaster declaration 933 
State Senate leader, meeting with the 
President (Digest) 
U.S. district judge 
Middle East 
Comprehensive peace negotiations_ 884, 986 
Egyptian-Israeli peace negotiations 
Administration advisers, meeting 
with the President (Digest) 
Jerusalem, status of. 
Jordan, role of_ 


775 














1116, 
1122, 1126, 1129, 379, 


579 
622, 623, 648, 659, 702, 807, 896 
Personal Representative of the Presi- 
7, 876, 908, 931, 1093 
673, 875, 876, 1018 
West Bank and Gaza Strip settle- 
ments autonomy 
Camp David accords goals 618, 
679, 680, 714 
Egyptian and Israeli delegations, 
meeting in U.S___ 1086, 1093, 1114 
Egyptian President and Israeli 
Prime Minister, discussion with 
the President 679, 908 
European proposal___ 1017, 1104, 1114 
Goals 1 


Mentions 


Israeli security posts at specified 
Jocations ......... 1115, 1119, 1120 
Mention 797, 861 
Middle East security, crucial to_. 876 
Palestinian and representation___ 1117 
Senior Adviser to the U.S. Rep- 
resentative 
Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty 
— David accords implementa- 
tio 618, 
632, 679, 687, 694, 700, 884, 1018, 
1140, 1114, 1133 
U.S. economic assistance for imple- 
mentation 
U.S. monitoring responsibilities____ 


720 


697 


Miller, G. William. See Treasury, Secre- 
tary of the 
Miller, Repr. George 
Millonzi, Robert I 
Mines, Bureau of 
Mining and minerals 
Energy resources development 
Federal health and safety activities 
report 
Mineta, Repr. Norman Y 
Minorities 
Economic recession, impact on 
Employment 
Federal programs 
Minter, Thomas Kendall 
Mississippi, disaster declaration 
Missouri 
Disaster declaration 
US. district judge 
White House briefing for community 
and civic leaders (Digest) 
Mitchell, Clarence, Jr 
Mitchell, Sen. George 
Mobil Oil Corp 
Momjian, Set___ 
Mondale, 
Mondale, Walter F. See Vice President 
Monetary Fund, International 942, 991 
Montana, Mount St. Helens eruption, 
areas damaged by 
Moore, Frank B., meetings with the 
President (Digest) 607, 
719, 720, 774, 775, 824, 825, 868, 869) 
932, 933. 966, 967, 1013, 1014, 1049, 
1050, 1110, i111, 1150 
Moore, Kathleen A 
Moose, Richard 
Morales, Jimmy L 
Moran, David A 
Morocco, nuclear energy agreement with 
U.S 





798 
805, 883, 1 = 








581, 707, 196 
822 














Morse, Phoebe Diane 
Mortgage Association, Federal National_ 
Mortola, Edward J 
Moseley, David Herron 
Moses, Alfred H. 
Moses, Win 
Moss, Otis 
Mother’s Day (Proc. 4743) 
Motley, Archibald, Jr 
Mount St. Helens, Wash., eruption 
Disaster declaration (Digest) 
Federal assistance 991, 1084n., 1082 
President’s comments 100 
President’s inspection tour 
Portland, Oreg 
Spokane, Wash 
Vancouver, Wash 
Moynihan, Sen. Daniel P 
Mubarak, Muhammad Husni 
Mugabe, Michael 
Multilateral development banks 
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Multilateral trade negotiations agree- 

ments 
Multiple Sclerosis Society 
Mujfioz Marin, Gov. Luis 
Murase, Jiro 
Murdoch, Rupert 


Murelaga, Diana S 








Murphy O 

Muskie, Sao S. See State, Secretary 
re) 

MX missile 

Myer, Rashish 


Naden, Kenneth D 

Nam, Byung H 

National Advisory Committee for Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention 1097 

National Commission on Neighborhoods_ 1094 

National Advisory Committee on Oceans 
and Atmosphere 

National Advisory Council on Adult Edu- 
cation ie 

National Advisory Council on Indian 
Education 

National Advisory Council on Women’s 
Educational Programs 1023, 1051 

National Alcohol Fuels Commission____ 901 

National Armed Forces Museum Ad- 
visory Board 

National Association of Broadcasters___ 1050 

National Athletic Boosters Week (Proc. 
4764) 

National Cancer Advisory Board 

National Captioning Institute 

National Citizens’ Coalition for Windfall 
Profits Tax 

National Commission on the Interna- 
tional Year of the Child, 1979 

National Conference of Artists 

National Conference of Black Mayors__~ 

National Consumer Cooperative Bank___ 605, 

608, 844, 869 
Education Week 





























National Consumer 
(Proc. 4746) 

National Corporation for Housing Part- 
nerships 048, 1111 

National Council on the Handicapped__ 810, 

812, 825 

National Cystic Fibrosis Poster Child____. 720 

National Defense Transportation Day__._ 931 

National Endowment for the Arts 601 

National Endowment for the Humanities_ 

National Energy Conservation Days 
(Proc. 4753) 

National Farm Safety Week (Proc. 
4749) ieee 

National Farmers Union 

National Forest Service 

National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities 


National 4-H Club 














National Goodwill Graduate of 1980_.__ 869 
National Gypsum Co a 
National Health Service Corps 911 
National Institute of Education_ 651, 825, 949 
National Institutes of Health 955, 956 
National Labor Relations Board__ 1026, 1052 
National Main Street Center. 9 
National Mediation Board___ 667, 1125, 1150 
National Mental Health Association... 785, 
1091 





National Nursing Home Week 604 
National Park Service 951, 953, 958 
National Railroad Transportation Cor- 
poration (Amtrak) 1010 
National Recreation and Parks 
(Proc. 4760) 
National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation 
National Security Council 
Iran, American hostages in, consulta- 
tions with the President 
Meeting with the President (Digest) — 
State Department, relationship with__ 





Week 





National Science Foundation 
1051, 1149 


National Transportation Week (Proc. 


4753) 783, 931 
991, 1001, 1020 
695 





National Urban League 
National Volunteer Week 
National Weather Service 
National Wilderness Preservation Sys- 


Nationwide Insurance Co 
NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization 
Natural gas 
Increased domestic production 
Price decontrol 
Natural Gas Transportation System, 
— resources, Federal policy state- 
men 
Neen Rubber Agreement, 
national 
Nauru, Ambassador to U.S____-__----- 1051 
Nava, "Julian 
Navajo Tribe 
Naval Academy, United States 
Navy, Department of the, Secretary____ 
Navy, United States____ 780, 970, 973, 1072 
Neal, 
Nebraska 
Democratic primary. 
Disaster declaration 
President’s visit 


1979, Inter- 


Nedzi, Repr. Lucien N 
Neighborhood development 


Neighborhoods, Federal assistance ef- 
forts 


Neighborhoods, 


650 





National Commission 





Second Quarter 


Nelson, Sen. Gaylord 918, 1063 
Nepal, U.S. Ambassador 843, 869 
Nevada, MX missile site 904 
New Community Development Corpora- 
tion 752, 775 
New Mexico, Navajo-Ute Mountain Ute 
Tribe boundary dispute 1043 
New York 
Disaster declaration 967 
U.S. district judge 
Newhouse Newspapers 











News Conferences 


April 17 (No. 56) 
April 29 (No. 57) 


News media, interviews with the Presi- 
dent. See Interviews with the news 
media under Addresses and Remarks 

Newsom, David D 

Newspaper Editors, American Society 





631 





oO! 

Newspaper Publishers Association, Amer- 
ican <a 

Nicaragua, U.S. assistance 1017 

Niceville, Fla : 

Nies, Helen Wilson 866, 870 

Nigeria 

Soviet Union relations 

US. relations 97 
Nimitz, U.S.S___-__ 888, 969, 972, 976, 1013 
1936 Summer Olympics 635 
1980 Savings Bond Campaign 
1980 Summer Olympics. See Olympics, 

1980 Summer 
Nixon, Richard M 
Noble, Carol 
Non-Proliferation Treaty Review Con- 

ference 
Noor, Queen 
Norfolk, Va 
Norris, John M ——_ 
North, Jerrold Martin 1025, 1051 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Defense spending 673, 712, 986 

Mentions 642, 758 

Military capabilities improvement____ 806, 

807, 875, 1103 

Nuclear deployment force moderniza- 

tion 

Secretary-General 

Troop strength 

United States 

















North Carolina, U.S. district judges___. 654, 
720, 1111, 1112 
Northeast corridor rail transportation___ 1009, 
1052 
Northern Mariana Islands Commission 
on Federal Laws 
Norman, Lindsay D., Jr 


1065, 1111 
Norton, Eleanor Holmes 


1004, 1071 


Nuclear energy 
Fusion research 664 
International agreements recommen- 

dations 782, 1027 
India, export of U.S. materials to____ 1137 
Industry shutdown, possibility of 582 
International agreements, Morocco__ 1026 
Physical protection in international 











Powerplant safety. 
Reorganization 
Amendment to Plan No. 1 
Congressional consideration____ 617, 744 
U.S.-Canadian agreement on civil 
uses a | Te 
Nuclear Material, Convention on the 
Physical Protection of 
Nuclear Regulatory og ye 
744, 782, 836, 1027, 1137 
869, 969, 4 





Nunn, Sen. Sam 
Nursing Home Week, National 


Oakar, James 

Oakar, Repr. Mary Rose 

Obey, Repr. David R 

Oceans and Atmosphere, National Ad- 
visory Committee on 

Office. See other part of title 

Ohio 
President’s visit__ 992, 995, 997, 1001, 1005 
US. district judges 654, 720 

Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation 
Commission 

Ohira, Masayoshi 





607, 
806, 816, 817, 1096, 1150 
OPEC 


Oil 
See also Fuel companies; 
Imports. See Oil imports 
Prices. See Oil prices 
Oil companies. See Fuel companies 
Oil imports 
Adjustment program__ 657, 760, 1140, 1151 
Congressional briefing (Digest) 24 
Conservation fee. See under Gasoline 
Federal control, possibility of 
Inflation and unemployment, relation- 
ship with 580, 
585, 592, 665, 685, 735, 787, 801, 830, 
846, 860, 881, 919, 977, 993 
Licensing requirements (Proc. 4762)_ 1049 
National quotas 847 
Reduction 
Mention 
National quotas 
Relationship with: 
Gasoline conservation fee 
National energy policy 830, 
46, 881, 977, 993, 1083 
Statistics for 1979 and 1980 830, 
881, 919, 977, 986, 992, 994, 1006, 
1070, 1083 


US. efforts for international cooper- 
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Oil prices 
See also OPEC 
Crude oil decontrol 
Federal controls, 
tion to 
Marginal wells decontrol 
Past increases percentage 
846, 976, 998, 1070, 
Oil Windfall Profit Tax Act, Crude. See 
Crude Oil Windfall Profit Tax Act 
Okawara, Yoshio 
Okun, Herbert Stuart 
Older Americans Act 
Older Americans Month (Proc. 4745) _- 
Older persons 
Administration’s goals and accomplish- 
ments 20, 998, 999 
Disability programs 062 
Federal budget allocations 
Mandatory retirement age 
Olson, William C 929 
Olympic Committee, International__ 677, 930 
Olympic Committee, United States. See 
United States Olympic Committee 
Olympics, 1936 Summer. 
Olympics, 1980 Summer 
International boycott 
France 
Germany, Federal Republic of__ 712, 922 
Soviet people, impact on 747 
United Kingdom 676, 677 
US. efforts to secure_ 796, 804, 980, 1103 
International Olympic Committee 
President, meeting with the Presi- 
dent 
U.S. boycott 
Mention 
President’s comments 





President’s opposi- 








620 
620 




















930 
= 


663, 675, 747, 068 
President’s letter to U.S. Olympic 
Committee chairman 
U.S. Olympic Committee’s house of 
delegates vote of support 
Vice President’s address to U.S. 
Olympic Committee’s house of 
delegates (Digest) 
Olyphant, Pa 
O’Neill, Repr. Thomas P., Jr. 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives 
OPEC 
December, 1979, discussions in Cara- 
cas, Venezuela_ 
1973 embargo 
Price increases 
Effect on: 
Disadvantaged persons 
USS. inflation rates 713, 
735, 743, 801, 1066, 1069, 1082 
1979 increases_ 735, 801, 881, 938, 1042 
Production increases to maintain stable 
prices 
Profits investment in U.S 
World supplies percentage__ 847, 363, 076 








616 
668 


653 
606 











Operation of the Automotive Products 
Trade Act of 1965 
Operation PUSH 
Opheim, Edwin O 
Oppedahl, David B 
Opportunities Industrialization Centers 
of America_ 
Oregon 
Mount St. 

















Helens eruption, areas 
950, 958, 991 
President’s visit 950 
Organization. See other part of title 
Osborne, Mary Jane 1149 
Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion 605, 608 
Owen, Henry D _ ain ee 
Owens, Jesse 574 


Packwood, Sen. Bob. 584, 679 


Pahlavi, Shah Mohammed Reza___ 740-742 
— Indian Tribe of Utah Restoration 




















604 
Pakistan, Afghan refugees migration____ 663, 
964 


681, 
8, 885, 1 115 
62 





Palestine Liberation Cet, 


Partners of the Americas 
Palestinians 
Autonomy, right to 681, 1129 
Camp David agreement to resolve issue 
. = 618, 876, 884 
West Bank and Gaza Strip settlements, 
autonomy negotiations. See under 
Middle East, Egyptian-Israeli peace 
negotiations 
Palmieri, Victor H 684, 685, 819, 934 
Panama Canal, functions delegation (EO 
12215) 973 
Panama Canal Commission 974 
Panama Canal treaties 579, 875, 876 
Park Service, National 951, 953, 958 
Parker, Edna Gaynell 757, 775 
Parks Week, National Recreation and___ 936 
Parma, Ohio 
Patel, Marilyn Hall 
Patent Appeals, United States Court of 
Customs and 
Pawlikowski, | 
Peace, maintenance of, President’s com- 
mitment to_ 




















579, 
632, 637, 673, 877, 941, 993 
Peace Corps___ 


774, 942 
Pell, Sen. Claiborne 823, 849, 1009 
Pennsylvania 
Democratic Party primary 
Emergency declaration 
News media, interviews 
President 
President’s visit 
Three Mile Island nuclear plant 
People’s Republic of China. See China, 
People’s Republic of 
Pepper, Repr. Claude 
Pereira Lopez, Ernesto 
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Peres, Shimon_ 
Pericles 
Perkins, Repr. Carl D 
Perkins, Frances 
Perrero, Sergio 
Persian Gulf area 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, effect 
616, 673, 685, 728 
U.S. naval presence 973, 976 
U.S. policy toward outside interven- 
tion 
World oil supplies 
Personnel Management, Office of. 
815, 900, 1068 
"1014, yo 





Pertini, Alessandro 
Pertschuk, Michael 
Peru, Cuban refugees in Havana Em- 
bassy, asylum for__ 626, 642, 682. 914, 916 
Peterson, Esther 1055, 1056 
Peterson, Roger Tory 
Petrilli, Lisa A 
Petroleum. See Oil. 
Petroleum Exporting Countries, Organi- 
zation of. See OPEC 
Petruska, John 
Petty, Maj. Leslie 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Economic Development money 
tion grants 6, 736 
Government employment 883 
President’s visit 
Philippines, President 
Marcos __ 
Phillips Petroleum Co 
Pickle, Repr. J. J 
Pillard, Charles H 
Piper, Larry Gordon 
Pittsburgh, Pa___ 
PLO. See Palestine Liberation Organiza- - 
tion 
Poland, Poznan International Technical 


Ferdinand E.- 











Polio vaccine 

Polls. See Public opinion polls 
Polozola, Frank J 

Pope John Paul IT 

Port Authority Trans-Hudson Corp 


Portland, Oreg 

Portugal, President’s visit 

Postal Rate Commission 

Postal Service, United States 

Posvar, Wesley Wentz 

Potato growers in Maine, task force to 
consider Federal policies affecting___._ 608 

Powell, Jody 
Mentions 


Phillips Petroleum Co., RE cy 


with voluntary wage standards, an- 
nouncement (Checklist) 


Powell, Jody—Continued 
President’s schedule announcement 
(Checklist) 608 
Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vance, 
resignation letter reading 
White House statements reading__ 584, 
668, 760, 1053, 1092, 1123 
Powers, William E 913 
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